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From The Richmond Virginian 








Daniel established his 


schools in the navy it did not cecur to any- 


When Se retary 


body that it would mean anything for Rich- 


mond, but oa 


Richmond publishing concern 


Unele 


Sam with all the Arithmeties our \ lly tars 


to-day has the contract to supply 


will ise. Colaw’s Advanced Arithmetic. 
the book adopted for use in the navy 
schools, is one of the school books that has 


mnide the B. Ff. Johnsen Company. of this 
city. famous throughout the country. and 
has. incidentally, made the name of Rich- 
mend more familiar to the children of the 
South than that of any other Southern 
city. 

It is understood that the Colaw Arithme- 
tic was adopted after a thorough examina- 
tion of Arithmetices in 


American 


the various use In 
~chools, 

Another book, or. rather. series of books. 
published by this Company. that has inei- 
dentally for 
Richmond, 


Readers, of 


served as on bie advertisement 


is the Crradedcd Classics series of 
which more than -ix million 


copies have already been sold. 
said a Riehmond man 


“that to millions of children 


“Do vou knew.” 


not long ago. 
is the most 
familiar name on the map? You and I 
studied Whose title 
pages hore the hame of New York or Lb s- 


in the South to-day Richmond 


our Jessons in) books 
ten. We grew up with the idea that every- 


thing that was worth while came from New 


York or Boston. We didn't know that a 
beek conld be made outside of New York 
or Boston. To dav, all over the South. our 


children are studving books that bear the 
name of Richmond, and thev are growing 
up with confidence in their own Southland 
and in the ability of the Southern people to 


provide for their own needs.” 











He had just been going over some facts 
about this great Southern industry. Tere 
are seme of them: 


The B. FF. Jehnson Publishing Company 


has recently shipped more than 700,000 
copies of its Language and Grammar books 
Millions of its 
publications are scattered all over America 
North as 


ing in use even in New York, where nearly 


to the State of Texas alone. 


well as South, some of them be- 


all the other school book publishers have j 
their headquarters. 

Recently it has been extending its cata 
logue to reach the college trade, one of it 
latest publications being an American Lite 
ature which is the first textbook on the sul 
ject to give Southern authorship _ fittin 
recognition. 

This book is by a Seuthern author, D 
J.C. Metealf. Bostwick Professor of Lit 
erature at Richmond College. Dr. Met 
ealf’s Enelish Literature, which was pul | 
lit-hed by the Johnson Cempany a vear ag 
high! 
endorsed textbooks on the subject ever pul 
lished. 

The started \ 


dozen vears avo to provide books suitab! 


is suid to rank as one ef the most 





Johnson Company was 
for the needs of Southern schools, and, din | 
ing this period, has completely revolution 
ived the schec] book business of the South 
compelled the re-writing of nearly every 
text-book that was unfair to the South, and 
the cost of Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States by an encr- 


reduced school books in 
mous sum. 

The Company's publications are all print- 
Richmond. and, with the 
for 


supplies as cannot be obtained at home, al! 


ed and bound in 


exception of what is expended such 


the money received from its sales remains 
in the South. 





(Entered at the Post-Office in Richmond, Va., as second-class matter.) 
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Vor. VIII RICHMOND, Novemserr, 1914 No. 3 
D the VIRGINIA JOURNAL gf EDUCATION § State. Of course some of provisions -will 
‘ity of the State Board of Education, and Work temporary hardships—all progressive 
patronage of the State Board of Education, movements do. But these hardships are ex- 
ty of Virginia, the Virginia Military Insti- x ‘ 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, William ana ponents of overstrained and unwholesome con- 
Mary College, and the State Female Normal Schools at Farm- — (Jitigns whose existence the State should no 
risonburg, Fredericksburg and Radford, Va. a : 2 
pH W. EVERETT, Editor and Publisher longer countenance. Their evils should be ree- 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS ognized and should be abolished courageously. 
nia Journal of Education is published each nn . . oo ‘ ‘ r 
July and August. Phe situation is just this: there are too many 
ti failing to receive any issue should give overstrained high schools in Virginia. There 
ne dollar a year, ten cents single copy. In are too many schools attempting the impos- 
ten or more seventy-five cents a year. E . : % : 
Ir ing a change of address, give the old address = sible—schools whose teaching force. both in 
the new, as postmasters do not forward sec- ; oqpe : 
mail. numbers and in training. is inadequate to 
ces should be made by express order, postal | e ae 7 
ered letter or check. meet the demands made upon it. There is 
\ nieations should be addressed to The Vir- : Patila « sclaed>: , = — 
- mu amen Mie eel, too much futile and misleading effort—ther 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION is too much disappointment of serious Na- 
earnes, Superintendent of Public Instruction ture among teachers, pupils and parents. 
lent of the Board. 
» Ss » S go » » » 
‘arter Stuart, Governor of Virginia. The State has gone somewhat daft over the 
ind Pollard, Attorney General. term “high scheol.” It fondly imagines that 
ge, University of Virginia. “ft or : — “17: . F tow 
larman, State Female Normal School every three ol four-reom building Is a high 
ord, Virginia Military Institute. school regardless of the number and prepa- 
Hlart, Roanoke, Va. as = — i ee ; 
~ Wet Geoction. vi. aration of its teaching force. and the num- 
Chesterman, Secretary to the Board. ber and qualifications of its pupils. The name 
Inspectors is suflicient—it is a high school. Therefore it 
Lincoln, State School Inspector. - . ; ‘ _ » : 
Cert. Gi Giiak Geeta: is a four vear high school and logically 
Vorrell, State School Inspector pupil stavs four vears in a four vear high 
Davis, Supervisor of Rural Schools. ae : ; » i 
4 ' r ais school he is should be a graduate of said 
Vol. VIII Richmond, Snsalinalle 1914 No. 2 school unless the teachers, trustees and super- 
intendents are misleading and incompetent! 
Editorial Further, graduates of two and three vear high 
schools are graduates of (four vear) high 
schools!) The shadow has eaten up the sub- 
e ry . e ° . 
Give Us Strong High Schools stance! Of course these false impressions are 
lhe Department of Public Instruction is not Statewide, vet they exist to a serious and 
viking earnest and intelligent efforts to regrettable degree. It is time that the State 


stundaurdize the high schools of the State. The 


lion is timely and of vital necessity. It 


eeks to provide adequate means for honest 
gh -hool work throughout Virginia. The 
‘fort is in keeping with modern conceptions 
f elleient teaching. breadth of curriculum, 
ul requisite periods of time. It also has 
we regard for existing conditions in_ this 


exercised a strong correcting hand in the mat- 
ter. Too frequently neighborhood sentiment 
or the individual wishes of an influential citi- 
zen are suflicient to force a two vear high 
school to attempt the work of a three vear 
The 


high school. result is always disastrous. 


work of wholesale 


It either means sheddy 
nature or the undue advancement of a 


few at 
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the eXpense of the many. The ev ils of either The fate ot the idealist! The luckless Juda 


result are Vitally apparent. has simply added a few rainbow tints to thp 


The Journal believes that the day has ar- old) nursery hotbed scheme for propagating 


rived for a new classification of schools—for a — perfect <pecimens of humanity—and heho 


clear definition of their limitations. There his castigation! Tere, when even railroad 

should be no high schools but four vear high companies are planting flowers around co, 

echools. anal the-e should be adequately equip- bins and converting mud-holes into ra\ sling 
1 


ped with competent teachers and hedged about fountains for naked cupids—in short when th 


1y\ suitable restrictions as to the admission anil plea for beauty and aristocratic blood . 
volving hen vards and coronets and schoo! ey 


. 


preparation of pupils. The so-called two and 


three vear high schools should) be termed dens and patriotic societies in one mad 
ornded schools. and should have clearly de- of ceaseless and sexless rivalrv—this hia 


fined credits, limitations and equipment. Of this father of the fatherless—this fiduciaiy 
course, ao doors should be closed to larger infantile rascality .is excoriated because 


growth, but let that growth be accompanied wishes to put one tiny segment of humanit 


by competent strength and powers and not by through the crystaline process of a cream fi 


a aide . . ; * > ! a. 
overstraimed nerves and atrophed efforts. In pig or an ermine wrapped poodle ! Hen 


short let the school svstem be honest from forth let pugs and pigs their prizes take, Int 


start to finish. luckless infants never! 


2 © ss © 


A Race of Thoroughbreds! Ten Dollars Per School Day 


Judge Pen B. Lindsay. who struck many Is ten dollars the value of a school day! 
shackles from the feet of helpless childhoed Here is an example in simple arithmet 
by the establishment of juvenile courts, has that seems to prove the aflirmative. 1) 
recently concerved a scheme for human better- event it 1s worth working out. because it 
ment ef such idvllie scope as to excite the fears proaches the truth so closely, that the mire 


anc Suspicions of even his warmest admirers. of doubt is negligible. 


This scheme has afforded his enemies a prairie Find the value of a dav in school: 
of limitless extent for ridicule. In brievy the 1, The average educated man earns per 
Judge would “select ten boys of good families | year .......0..c0ccecceecceeceee. $1. 
and close them up somewhere amid beautiful In 40 vears he would earn......... 1) 
surroundings. From early childhoed until ma- 2, The average uneducated man earns 
turity these subjects would see enly the beau- RS NE it an Nahas are aie eo tone re id eens a 
tiful. hear only the beautiful, know only the In 40 vears he would earn......... . 
beautiful. and when they came of age they 3. The value of the first man’s eduea- 
would be turned out into the world.” tion is the difference between $40,000 
The scheme has thrown the Atlantic Eqduea- iii. toh) —————— a yo) (I 
tional Journal into a paroxysm of contempt. 4, The time required to secure an edu- 
“A silly nightmare.” it exclaims, and then con- eation Is 12 vears of 180 days each. 
tinues in the following strain: or 2160 days. $29,000. 2.160 $10) 


; ylus. 
“It is just this sort of idle fancy that the idle DP : : 

dreamer nurses and worships, and once in a while © Therefore, each day spent in school 

airs. If Mr. Lindsey had any logic (which he could is worth $10. 

not be expected to have and continue in his present pe ; : 

role before the people), he would readily see the fear- Phe Journal wishes that this example 

ful calamity that must befall his carefully guarded be worked out in everv school room and ‘10! 

subjects upon coming out of their artificially beauti- j 

ful world into our real world of brutal realism. They 

would be shocked to death before they could be lost dous importance. Aside from showing tt 

in the great body of altogether useless citizens to 

which they would then rightfully belong.”’ 


in Virginia. It teaches a lesson of tree! 


value of an education, it shows the vital 1 eves 
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oe regular attendance. If a day made is 
—_ 1 dollars, a day lost is of far greater 
bes: | 1) proportion, because its evil effects 
“ spr ver many days. If parents and chil- 
= * ll only recognize this fact, the school 
roe avs of Virginia would be immeasurably 


Its greatest evil would be cured. 


& & ow 


ll Why High School Teachers Fail 
In (ve spring of 1912 a teacher in the Uni- 
el) of Illinois sent to five hundred school 
eo ptendents a questionaire, asking how 
el school teachers failed during the 
the 
iendents’ judgment, was the cause of 
from 
ent) six different school systems, including 
ence to two hundred and five cases of 
The eleven rubrics representing the 


ng academic year, and what, in 


frilure. Replies were received 


i! failure are given below in the order 


thor frequency, together with the number 
of cases falling under each, and the per cent 


\ f the total number of cases: 





Number of Per Cent 
Causes of Failures Failures of Total 
Poor instruction 3 20.97 
- » » Weakness of personality 35 17.07 
Lack of interest in work 30 14.53 
\Veakness in discipline 26 12.68 
k of sympathy 20 9.75 
ibility to co-operate 14 6.82 
( | nprofessional attitude 12 5.85 
*- Weakness in knowledge 
{ subject matter 12 5.85 
oyalty 7 3.41 
morality 4 1.95 
Foor health 2 0.97 
205 99.85 


In the Journal of Edueational Phychology. 


\. ©. Boyvee attacked the problem from the 
it\e point of view. He asked high schooi 


rit iis to rank their teachers first in the 


I f “oeneral merit.” and then in the 


{ their excellence in certain specific 
By correlating general merit with 


these specific qualities, he was able to 
| trance the qualities of merit in the order 
ned by the “composite” judgment of 


thi wipals making the reports. His data 
aid -tascl upon reports regarding 434 individ- 
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ual teachers; and the final ranking of the qual- 
ities of merit is as follows: 


=v =] 
ve -ts, =. 
= Ss>n 28 
te o2=2? c2 
oS. ees ELS 
a} Specific Quality of Merit esi5 "235 
=e C= >5 ern 
xa efic » 
< S255 *2 
= cea” 
BOD oa 
1 Instructional skill .90 1 
2 Ability to secure results JSD } (?) 
>} Stimulation of individuals 80 2 and3 
4 Intellectual capacity 71 7 (?) 
5 Disciplinary ability .67 4 
6 Co-operation 66 6 and8S 
7 Studiousness .65 
S Interest in life in school .64 H (?) 
% Initiative .62 
10 Executive capacity .62 
11 Adaptability .59 
12. Interest in life of community 57 
13 Self control 52 9 ct) 
14. Stimulation of community 52 
15 Energy and endurance 51 
16 Voice 250 
17 Sympathy-tact 45 5 
18 Fair mindedness .45 
19 Sense of humor .44 
20 Experience 43 
21 General appearance .36 
22 Health 18 10 


Where failures exist in Virginia, the Jour- 
nal would charge lack of professional training 
as the major reason. 

es Ss 
Virgiaia’s Noble Record 


Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Edueation pays the following handsome trib- 
ute to our State’s educational progress: 


In 1906 Virginia was expending $250,000 a year on 
school buildings, now she is expending more than 
a million dollars—a fourfold investment in school 
buildings in eight years must be the record. In 
1906 the total school revenue was $2,500,000 now it 
is near $7,500,000, another record breaker for eight 
years. . 


The Legislative appropriation for education this 
year was $3,024,550, divided as follows: 
State school and capitation taxes, $1,400,000; 


special appropriations elementary schools, $580,000; 
special appropriations high schools, $100,000; special 
appropriations normal training in high schools, $20,- 
000: dormitories in agricultural high schools, $15,000; 
libraries, $3,000: teachers’ pensions, $5,000; special 
$50,000; for 


tax on money for elementary schools, 
institutions of special and higher learning, $851,550. 
Considering the wealth of the State and the fact 
that Virginia is still paying more than a million 
dollars a year interest on anti-bellum debts this is 
very near the record. 
Fd 
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abled to specialize On their particular themes 


or subjects, while its general meetings ¢ 
opportunity for united thought and_ action. 


The Journal would offer this suggestion 
the interest of practical results: When pr 
lems are up for discussion, and a division 
opinion arises, it is vitally desirable that so 
definite conclusion be reached, otherwise 1 
discussion is apt to prove confusing and py 
fitless. 


from each discussion. 


Some practical decision should res 
It is far better to tr 
one subject thoroughly than to skim ove 
half dozen carelessly. Elsewhere in thi 
appears a program of the Conference. 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


J. H. BINFORD 


LOS 
The November Conference 

The November Conference promises to be as 
helpt i nteresting as usual. The Journal 
Hcy that there will be a large attendance of 
tenchers ana iool offielals. This ereat meet 
Ine Is desiened to mobilize the edueaticnal 
forces of 1 state It stands for organiza 
tion, it and better methods of pro 
eed It esents the best brain fruit of 
thie forces of Virginia. It is the 
Ol trated the ht of Virginia focused on 
thy tic f the children of Virginia. Its 
nfl ly centrifugal. Under its 
aT ent tem school officials are en- 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT STEARNES 

() October Ist the State Superintendent 
visited Toano fe the second time during the 
fall Phe ocecast of the last visit was to 
participate in the James City, Charles Citv 


and New Went teachers’ institute. This insti- 


tute acecordi oO Mir. Stearnes showed a three- 
fold aspect of edneational strength. I‘irst. 
every t cher, exc pt one. from the three coun- 
ties was present. Second, a large number of 
patrons were present and much was said about 
patron's leagu Finally a large number of 
the children attended the meetings and were 


interested liste ners, 


The next visit made by Mr. Stearnes \vas to 


Carvsbrook, in Fluvanna. At this pent the 
problem is how to maintain a high school of 
limited numbers with limited means when 
the demand is for more than two vears of 


high school work. The people desire to pre- 
pare their children for college and for life 
in the home community, hence the demand 
for the tenth and eleventh grades. The prob- 
be because the leading 
citizens are to have the kind of 
school they want even if they have to supply 


lem will solved here 


determined 


the funds by private subscriptions. 


On October 13th the State Superinte: 
Madisonville, Charlotte count 


Ilere may be seen the struggles of an ent 


Visited in 


prising community fer a good high 

When a three-room building was erected t 
vears ago some of the wiseacres said, “I 
not be filled in fifty years.” There ai 

130 pupils housed in this building ani 
original one-room school still standing on 
corner of the lot. 


mands three more rooms and an auditor 


The community now dé 


At first the people were willing to raise one 


half the cost of this new building; now tl 
have agreed to raise seven-eighths of tl 

and pay the interest on the small sum to 
the board. 


borrowed by The school bosrd 


this district has a hard problem before 


but we doubt if the board can resist the mag: 


nificent efforts teachers and patrons are mak 


ing here even if district funds are low 
On October 6th, Mr. Stearnes had the pr! 


ilege of participating both as Superintendent 


of Public Instruction and as an alumnus 
the opening exercises of Greater Rich 


College, combining the new Richmond ( 


lege and the Westhampton College for We 


men. This is a million dollar plant 


the 
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lemes » beautiful campus of two hundred tutes where he participated in the discussions 
and delivered addresses, 

On October 5th, Mr. Lincoln spent an in- 
teresting day in Norfolk county where he con- 
tor has attended teachers’ institutes ferred with Superintendent Foreman and the 
and Lunenburg counties during the pormal training teachers of this progressive 
vidently he is working the institutes country. Mr. Lincoln has special oversight of 


EDITOR EVERETT 


’ ally. the normal training and agricultural high 
. fr. Everett’s main work now is with schools ef the State. 
: 1 wil and he reports that the superin- Perhaps the most interesting piece of field 
‘ | are lending him every possible as- work done by Mr. Lincoln during the month 
. , ind that the teachers are subscribing was the investigation of a petition for a 
3 numbers, Never were prospects school from a community near the boundary 
] line between Patrick and Henry counties. Here 
yecmeok waves were found fifty-three children between the 
ages of six and sixteen. who were three miles 
\ avis has been busy during the month — from a school. 
vloved teachers’ institutes in Mat- In addition to the work outlined above Mr. 
t Middlesex, Caroline, Goochland, Hen-— Y,ineodn inspected high schools at Charlotte, 
} | other counties. Mr. Davis’ work (hace City. and Martinsville. 
‘ i Virginia a few years ago is pros- 
onderfally. Thirty-five counties now 5 ie nai 
nt ored supervising teachers. There is 
nite ; read movement among colored school Inspector Terrell brings encouraging reports 
1 for graded schools. from the Teachers’ Institutes which he has at- 


tended during the past month. 
E. BE, WORRELL Over 90 per cent of the Dickenson county 


" — teachers were present at the county institute 
e the month Mr. Worrell visited the : rh, ; 


| | County Teachers’ Institute, where 
| » an address on “Some Aids to Effect- 
ve School Work.” Mr. Worrell reports fine 


held at Clintwood on September 24th, 25th. 
and 26th. This attendance Mr. Terrell con- 
siders remarkable in a county of such uneven 
geography as Dickenson. Some of the men 


{ t this institute by Dr. Millege, of the ; 
or ; ae ' : . teachers (and there are a large number of men 
] ie Normal, and by representatives of : : 
wi ; \ ' teachers in Dickenson) walked ten or twelve 
te Girls’ Canning Clubs. ; ‘ ‘ ; 
~~ : ; miles from their one-room schools in the 
ly. \Vorrell inspected a number of schools ' 
ws mountains to the meeting. Much interest at- 
e the month. In Alexandria city he was ¢ : ; ; : 
| | ' re a. tended the discusions which were of a practi- 
ed with the good discipline in all the ba 
) ge . eal and helpful nature. Mr. Terrell addressed 
he visited. In Alexandria county he ; Bie: 
ng ; . ; both the teachers’ association and a mass meet- 
iyind eight grades instead of seven, a ten. a 
ak L - . ing of the citizens of the town on September 
mont session and fine teachers and school : oa 
va , 26th. While the reports from the teachers 
vs. There are no high schools in the : 
ES - showed an unusually large enrollment in the 
! count The graduates of the elementary 
i a al on A schools, the sorghum and fodder seasons were 
ent Sool. enter the Washington City high ; ; ; : 
making considerable inroads on daily attend- 


> 1 BRS ool. without examination. ; 
ance—some rural schools being forced to close 


on this account. 

; The first roll-eal! of the Wise County Teach- 
Wo- Mirng the month Mr. Lincoln visited the ers’ Association at Wise on September 28th. 
the MPrnce William and Patrick Teachers’ Insti- showed that 138 ovt of a total of 156 were 


(“ol- A. LUCIUS LINCOLN 
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present and others came in the following day. 


A feature of the teachers” institute, Mr. Ter- 
rell savs, were the reports of the teachers on 
the condition of their schools. showing that 


the enrollment had already broken all past 


records. One, a primary teacher, had 150 in 
the first grade and two one-room schools had 
enrolled 95 and 110 each. One teacher had 


found it in order to prevent a com- 
plete overflow of pupils, to exclude all pupils 
under seven Mr. Terrell deliv- 
ered an address to the teachers and citizens in 
the Wise on the 


evening of the 28th and also participated in 


necessary, 
vears of age. 


high school auditorium at 
the informal discussions. 

In connection with the Teachers’ Institute 
and the Wise County Fair, the Wise county 
Although 


schools held their first school fair. 


the teachers had less than a month in which 
to prepare their exhibits, Mr. Terrell pro- 
nounces the exhibits of school work a most 


An incident, savs Mr. Terrell. 
the 


creditable one. 


in connection with judging exhibits 
and awarding prizes, which should make our 
full-blooded American boys and girls “sit up 
and take notice” was that of the five prizes 
awarded for hand-writing in the elementary 
grades of the Tom’s Creek Tigh School all 
were won by Hungarian children. <A feature 
of the fair with which Mr. Terrell was great- 
ly impressed was the school parade in which 
over 1,000 children participated. 

While in the southwest. Mr. Terrell invaded 
Buchanan county. He tells us that he felt 
well repaid for the hazardous experiences of 
heing conveyed over the mountains by a log- 
mail 


mule and a 


the splendid high 


train, a Buchanan county 


wagon when he viewed 


school building at Grundy and observed the 


work of their excellent corps of teachers. The 
Grundy high scheoel buildine. declares Mr. 
Terrell. besides eENJON ing the remarkable dis- 


tinction of being loeated on the only piece 
of level ground in monument 
to the the 
munity and a eredit to the county and State. 
While in Grundy Mr. Terrell held a confer- 
ence of the teachers and inspected the school. 

Mr. Terrell is Highland 


Buchanan. is a 


educational enthusiasm of com- 


just back from 
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county, where he reports a great teachers 






stitute and a real educational renais-ance y 
progress. Forty-five of the forty-nine te, 
ers in Highland county answered the call ¢ 
the school bell which brought the teachers ¢ 
Highland together for the first time in ty 
Each: teache 


—= 


capacity of a teachers’ institute. 
had in his hand a course of study of the Ilig 
land county schools =—the same representiy 
the first serious effort of Highland to sta 
and make the work of 

schools. The Highland Teachers’ Associati 
also had its birth at this meeting with a char. 
membership of twenty-nine. — Inspect 


ardize uniform 


ter 
Terrell conducted informal discussions of tly 
course of study and other practical scl 
problems. spoke to the teachers in belialf ¢ 
the Virginia Journal of Education and als 
addressed the citizens and patrons in the hig 
school auditorium on the evening following ty 
close of the institute. 


A COMPOSITION 


The writer of these notes recently came int 


possession of the following composition. | 





is needless to say that no teacher gave itt 
him as a specimen of good English. If te 
writer could explain just how he acquired tls 
paper and where it would be all the more i 
interesting. Yet notwithstanding the fat 
that many generations of children have writ 
ten on this subject if vou can read this pape 
without smiling you are to be pitied. 


Grimer lesson 
George Washington: 
(;eorge Washington Was a brave ho 
had good edushion more than lincon 
Washington 


prowd like other men. 
One day his father give him a hate let 


George was rich he was 


like it so well that everv thing that was! 
his wav he wood cut it down he came to ©! 
of his fathers cherry tree and eut it «i 

one dav his father went up in the a 
and fown that his cherry tree was cut ( 
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his head but george wood hold tite to the 
main. 

one day george was riding the colt down the 
road and the colt fell on a wall and kill it 
George did not no what to tell his mother he 
thought he would not tell a lie he told his 
mother what the colt had done. 

his mother told him not to nevery tell lie. 


GOOD SCHOOLS—THE STATE’S PART 


R. C. STEARNES, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


h ery toll the men hoo cut it they did 
pot 100 cut it down. He call George in 
Fi hoo cut the cherry tree down george 
Tt nt to tell a lie he told his father that 
ah downd his father grabed him up in 
hi ind huged him and his mother had a 
Bolt no bodie cood ride it george was 
| vears old he got on the colt back and 
TT ide up on his hind feet and stood on 

ionth 1 crave the privilege of speak- 
Be e work of the Department of Public 
Jistruction in its attempt to foster and en- 
cure every effert to give each Virginia 
cild better school facilities. Next month I 
glia ow the situation from a_ different 
studpounmt and discuss local enterprise and 
nitiative as if everything depended on 
atl -tperintendent and teacher. 

If one could read the weekly reports that 
Mrs LR. Dashiell and Messrs. Chesterman, 
Bint Davis, Everett, Lincoln, Terrell and 
Werve!) place on my desk, he would have great 
Japes of seeing us work out a system that shall 
he Statewide. He would believe that 
these traveling apostles of co-operation and 
stiidardization will link every county and 
aiy together in a new educational brother- 


hood until no district or school shall be so 
feelle or remote as to feel that it is neglected 
or forectten. Then, indeed, the special State 
finds will go where they are needed and the 


ool man will be able to make suggestions 


7 i!! make each school curriculum the 


t for the community it serves. 
The <alaries and expenses of four of the 
| have named are not paid by the State 
nd we are getting the services of eight 
‘pa\ing the salaries of four. Prior to 1914 
ve pal the salaries of only two of the State 
ispectors and that of the Secretary of the 
‘tite board of Education, the Peabody Board 


) 


“ving paid Mr. Lineoln’s salary until the 
“tec! the general distribution of its funds. 


TWO OFFICIALS IN ONE 

T shall make a further statement in regard 
to our State Inspectors which, in my opinion, 
Each 


One, 


is worthy of the highest consideration. 
not 
the in 


seems to be 

the 
has special charge of our 
certificating department, for example. If one 
should be told that this officer directs the issu- 
ance of certificates to the graduates of all of 


of these officers 
but two. I 


spector who 


take case of 


the colleges, normal schools and high schools 
in Virginia and to many graduates of schools 
outside of Virginia: that he directs the State 
Reading Course and the renewal of certificates 
for nearly twelve thousand teachers: that he 
directs the preparation of examination ques- 
tions, the grading of papers, and the issuing of 
reports in a system which handles not less 
than seventy thousand papers of from four to 
ten pages each, and that he must be a close 
student of the certificating system of every 
State in the Union, one would say without hes- 
itation that this is truly a man’s job. Yet 
this officer will spend three weeks out of four 
in the field from September to April. 
Combining office work and field work. trav- 
eling at night and working all day, several of 
our State officers are really two persons in one 
body. And before leaving this point I would 
like to refer to the kindred thought of get- 
ting the very largest returns out of an invest- 
ment by calling attention to the fact that one 
of the inspectors last vear was instrumental in 
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securing at) least 870,000.00 in private con- room and two-room fund of $200,000.00, | 
tributions for school work. not one dollar of — this money had been distributed according } 
which would have been realized if there had a per capita apportionment, that is to say, 
been no State inspector. It seems that we pay a purely mechanical way, such funds wo 
one-half ef the cost of our State inspectors and not be in existence. They are distributed 
vet double service out of them. experts who study the special needs and it 
Of course. neither the Secretary of the State a fact that no serious complaint has vet beg 
Board of Education nor the Editor of the Vir- made of the fairness and equity of the distr. 


vinia Journal of Education can spend as much bution, though eight vears have passed 

time in the field as other officers. but the time hundreds ef situations have arisen where earn. 
they do spend in field work is always practi- est. informed men were looking to the Stav ll 
cally a clear gain to the State. for every dollar they could get. If three me F 


should spend their whole time in studying tly 
FIELD DUTIES OF OFFICIALS best way to use these life-giving funds. th 
State would not be the loser. 
What do these State officials do when they In this connection it seems proper to refa 
are in the field to the twenty summer normal schools in \ 
In the first place. there are four or five the State expends over fifty thousand col 


schools which are directly under the control Last summer fifty-seven hundred — tea 


of the State Board —the school at Indian were trained in these schools, and they 
Fown and those at the State reformatories. not be left to run at will or without any ef! 
Phen there are colleges, normal schools and to promote uniformity and to avoid ¢ 

the hundreds of hieh schools to whose gradu- tion. 

ates we issue certificates. No State depart- SUPERVISION 

ent an sate l\ issue certificates without in- 

spection., and certificates so issued would not If this article were written for the } 

be accepted by the educational world. We of justifving the employment of these offi 
have over four hundred public high schools, in the Departuent of Puble. Instructic 
besides the private institutions of secondary its allied bureaus of educational act I 
and higher grade. Virginia has eleven agri- might rest my case at this point; but 
cultural and twenty-five normal training de- suing my purpose of giving a complete. thou 


rh schools which are supported very simple, account of faithful stewards 


entirely by State funds, and the Department I cannot stop, since the greatest dut 


partments 1) Til 


f 


of Public Instruction is charged directly and highest function of a State inspector, has 1 


peculiarly with their administration. The yet been considered. He must visit selivols 
Jeanes Fund and Hampton Institute are pay- all kinds, in all parts of the State. Ast 
ing the salaries and expenses of more than division superintendent must supervi-e the 


twent\ five local supers isors of colored schools. work of schools, so he must supervise the work 


They would not give a cent for that kind of of divisions. One might as well undertak 
work without a State inspector to direct it manage a great army with only a commande! 
and. therefore. the General Education Board  in-chief and witheut eclonels and capt: ins 
gives us the money to pay that inspector. to undertake to direct a State school -y-t 
So much for the supervisory work which the without State inspectors. 
law or special donations have placed upon the Proper supervision is the disting) =! 
Department. I come next to the visitational characteristic of public school admini-' ra! 
duties which are incidental to special grants and accounts. in my judgment. for its wonder 
made by the Legislature. We have a State high ful success. The private teacher of an «ar! 
school fund of 100,000.00, a State graded period permitted no one to make sugg: til 
school fund of $75,000.00, and a State one- This rigid rule in some cases applied © | 
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, rons and public opinion. Frowning 
a spect of the teacher in the presence 
a (ion or criticism, and threatening was 
T hich he could wield with a dexterity 
, » the profession. The public schoo! 
B:- ved all of this to a wonderful extent. 
‘i () best type of teacher it may be said, 
~~ Bas it <aid of Socrates: “He is always ask- 
Bie tions.” not only of his pupils, but of 
} ud of other teachers. At last we have 
% profession known as the profession of 

the t 
sone teachers. I fear, think of the State 
Bri) ne officer as a distant, superior sort 
a ow Who comes to make suggestions 
7 times trouble. This is not true at all 
Hi the inspecter is fit for his position. He 
j ie as often to get suggestions as to 
gre thon. After all, there is very little that 
“3 new under the sun, and T suspect that 
ea or plan needed for the upbuilding 
0! hool system is already exemplified in 
hn peration at one or several points in 
Pires [I am very sure that we shall be 
ved to Work out our own salvation, Now 
State inspector will find the good seed and 
tty it. One may quete a general truth 
:; effect. but if one should say: “I saw this 
e thing in suecessful operation throughout 
) whole district or county here in Virginia, 
Ban the district or county had no greater re- 
to start with, no better schoolhouses. 
witer roads than you have,” the appeal 
) d be tremendous. It is in this construct- 
e svinpathetie way that the State inspector 
themetnta ins standards. creates enthusiasm, and 
levelops generous rivalry. Properly man- 
, ved. a system of State inspection constantly 
i wiplilies the truth that he who would be 

Heatest. Inust be the servant of all. 
7 
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Moreover, our State inspectors are chosen 
for their particular skill in certain lines of 
work, and every division superintendent must 
find it helpful to have at his command an offi- 
cer who has made a specialty of high school 
administration, or agriculture, or English, or 
industrial work, or the training of teachers. 


OFFICE WORK 


Our State inspectors, with the help of 
skilled stenographers, who are also trained as 
clerks, take care of their office work and other 
general duties during vacation and the one 
week out of four which their respective itin- 
eraries assign to oflice work. The rest of their 
time is spent in the thick of the fight, counsel- 
ing, encouraging. sympathizing, learning. 
Just now the greatest problem before us is 
the eradication of illiteracy and not a week 
passes that some State inspector does not carry 
a message of hope and an offer of immediate 
assistance to some remote and needy commi:- 
nity where. to quote last week’s and this week's 
experiences, groups of “fiftv” and “twenty- 
five” children found “four” “five” 
miles distant from any public school, 
people shall have schools even if it is neces- 
sary for the State to pay the entire cost. Our 
only trouble arises from the fact that we can 
not answer all ef the calls we receive. Even 
the local school officials frequently ask for as- 
is pro- 


were or 


These 


sistance that we can not render, and it 
foundly gratifving, as well as stimulating, to 
feel that the people at large seem to realize 
that their State Department is an active, mo- 
bile “Light Brigade” which is ready to re- 
spond to calls of need. This fall the Depart- 
ment has had more requests for assistance and 
fewer complaints than ever before. 


ETHICS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


Practical Discussion of this Important Feature of School Work 


v ccnieniguereenaneiane 


in studying the etymology of the 
find it comes from a Greek word. 





CARRIE EYLER BUHRMAN 


Ethakos——meaning “manners.” We find, in 


the dictionary, the following definition: “The 
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scence of moral philosophy which teaches 


men their duty, and the reasons for it,” and 
again. “UA system of rules for regulating the 
actions and manners of men in society.” 

To my mind ethics means duty and I shall 
try to deal 


making of character, treating of it under the 


with it as a moral science in the 
heads: 
Ist. Character 
right action, 
2d. The 


buildine character. 


as the basis of all good or 


teacher's part and influence in 
3. The perf rmanece of duty the outgrowth 
of character. 


The feu hj 


of knowledge while the training. is the shap- 


g of the child is the imparting 


ing and developing of his personal faculties. 
Some one has said, “The child is father to 
the man,”—but another interpretation of that 


would be that his future character, his dispo- 


sition. his career depend upon his early train- 
ing and it is essential that the proper im- 
petus be given thereto. A child acquires 
character from the atmosphere of his sur- 


re unclings, Ilis ho Ie. his school, his teacher. 


his companions are ferees which aid him in 


the building up process. 


Phe first lessons in politeness, honesty ana 


like qualities should be instilled into the 
child's mind before school davs—but we of 
<cheel-room experience know how often these 
‘ lities are dackine. The necessity to use 
“Please” "Thank vou” and “Excuse me,” 
1)! Impressed early to produce eood re- 
sults. The involuntarv use of these terms 
white] ndelibly stamp the individual of eood 
bya ! must become a habit—ence formed 

mo broker 

PRUTIT VERSUS FALSEIOOD 
In a recent book on human nature we find 


the following statement: “The child’s mind is 
in many cases just a device for securing what 
Immediate advantage to the indi 


vidual: and all that will he7p him is right and 


will be of 


all that will him is mPpOnd. It is ce mn 
menlyv said that children are born liars. and 
there is unquestionably some ground for the 
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saving. M. V. O’Shea, of the Universit) 
Wisconsin, has said that: “The love of try 
for its own sake is a matter of late develo 
ment, and many of us stop short in our po 
it.” Some of 
our not so much to find 
really ¢s the truth, as to what would be 
advantage to us to prevail in the world. This 


lution before we reach 


Us us 


powers, out what 


great trait predominates everything el-¢ 
Have little o 


erving to her mother with the pj 


childhoed. vou net seen a 
run 
“Mama, make Jane stop pulling my hair.” a 
immediately the reply from Jane, “Mama. | 
didn’t pull her hair.” when you had seen 
and knew that Jane was | 


How rare 


whole quarrel, 
ing to escape a “switching.” 
to find 
who will acknowledge without pressure 1 


a child of five, or younger or 0! 


he has been at fault. in any of his ti 


with his playmates. Is it not this sa 


vice for securing what will be of imn 


/ 


advantage to the individual that cau- 
child to “peep” into a book during re: 
period, when the teacher is not lookine. or' 
cheat 
It is net the honest student who needs fur 


upon a written lesson or examint 

he has prepared his lesson or e 
amination——but it is the slothful one.—th 
child is tardy. —who thinks 
works for himself, that must, at the last 


know ledge. 


W ho never 
ute. hit upon seme device whereby li night 


pretend to some degree of knowled if 
seems to me that in most cases of this sort 
child has little thought of the 


wrong—all that will help him is right to 


rig 


In my limited experience IT have had o 
of cheating to deal with. and I f 
vinced that the child in question, a 


ease 


thirteen. did not intend to do wreng. {I 


shghtly below normal in mentality. il 


mind.—and in his ambition 


sluggish 
well,” he copied from another's paper. Il 


was reared in a home of refinement 


moral science were rel 


When made to realize w iit 


standards of 
adhered to, 
signed his name to a 


had done 


werk—he was almost heartbroken and 
thought 


at the time. 


was of his mether. who was 
“It would kill my mothe 
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Jyew to he said, and I blamed myself for 
ot ving around him the right protection 
fy temptation. Now then, if we could in 
on tional work make the pupil self act- 
tf lead him to observe and come to right 
; ns. based upon his observations —t 
‘V -timulate in him the tendency to con- 
Bil ther’s point of view in all differences 
nf « on. we should be able, I think, to de- 


velop v inind in which tendencies to distort 
to suit selfish ends would be re- 
The question is, What part has the 
teacher in influencing and building up such 
ter in the pupil? 


t!) lc 


TEACHER AS AN EXAMPLE 


ft king back over your own school days, 
was it not the teacher with the strong per- 
cnality. the outgrowth of character, who in- 
spired vou to do the most studying? And was 
jt nol this same teacher who implanted some 
of your ideals of right and wrong and fixed 
them firmly in mind? 

\ creat deal has been said in reference to 
lf government” of children, and we know 
that different forms of self government have 
Jen carried out with various degrees of suc- 
css. [ut no matter what form of self gov- 


ment may be adopted, the success is de- 
pendent upon the personality and character 


f the teacher. Children, as you know. are 
septible to the slightest influences. They 
uitate from their earliest childhood. Tow 
lecessary is it then for the teacher to be as 


vir a perfect example as possible. If we are 
eiving impressions which build character— 
VW important to be guarded in our every 
ovement. A tardy teacher means many 
wily students—a serious fault in character. 
\n absent-minded teacher, or one whose mind 
ipied with outside affairs, is most cer- 
i to find uninterested scholars, and prob- 


If chil- 


~ of discipline will at once arise. 


mi are interested they will find the duty of 
v. not a task but a pleasure. but they 
‘t first gain their impetus from the fount— 
teacher cannot give the inspiration 
‘thout love and interest. 
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There has been a series of articles running 
in the Qut/ook since January, which has 
brought about a great deal of discussion, and 
many differences of opinion. For those who 
have not read the articles, I should like to 
state briefly the subject of these discussidns, 
and leave vou to decide for yourself the right 
and wrong of the question. 


“Good and Bad are two boys each fourteen 
vears of age. They attend the same school. 
One day Bad said to Good, *I am going to 
throw a snow ball through the window.’ Good 
made no reply. Bad threw the snow ball and 
broke the window, and Good saw him do it. 
The next morning at school the teacher asked 
the pupils singly and privately the questions, 
‘Do vou know who broke the window? and 
‘Who the The following 
questions were sent out in a printed circular 
by Mr Hall, High School Principal, of Mans- 
field, Ohio: 


Ist. What should Good say when the teach- 
er asked him, “Do you know who broke the 


broke window ?’” 


window ?” 


2d. What should Good say when she asked. 
“Who broke the window ?” 

3d. Should the teacher have asked the boy 
these questions ? 


4th. Should the teacher have the same right 
as the court in compelling Good to tell? 


oth. Modern American schools are rapidly 
adopting systematic instruction in ethics. In 
your opinion, should children throughout the 
public schools be taught that it is their duty to 
tell the truth about wrong doing when ques- 
tioned by a competent authority?” 


Answers to the above questions were re- 
ceived from all over the country and from 
the most noted men of to-day. 
majority, vou will find, seem to have thought 
that Good should have said like 
this in answer to the questions of his teacher: 
“Yes. I do know who broke the window, but 
I prefer not to tell as that would brand me as 
a tell-tale’ among my mates.” They 
agreed that the teacher asked the wrong ques- 
tions. rather, “Did you break the window 7” 


The greater 


something 


also 
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QUESTION RAISED 


Phe Outlook raised a question to this ef- 


fect: “If the offense is not window breaking or 
thr disregard for school discipline, but some- 
thing affecting the moral character of the 
bovs themselves, what then is Good’s duty ?” 
We are willing to concece that the difference 
is great between the two offenses—and would 
it not be possible for the strong teacher to 
have implanted such ideals that good would 
vo to his fellow and make it a  com- 
mon cause, and thereby bring about a form 


of self rovernment / There 1s a great dilffer- 
ence between public and private school work. 
from oa private school in our 
illustrate what I 


| certain for girls there 


byuit an exgl Iple 
State will serve to mean. 


Last 


Wits 


vear In school 


an unusual noise one evening after “lights 
corridors when the house 


out.” on one of the 


was expected to be quiet. The teacher in 
charge went to each eirl’s room and asked the 
question: “Did vou make that noise?” The 
answer in each case was “No.” The next 


morning the teacher ealled the school together 


In a bodv. stated the circumstances, the ques- 
tion and answet and then said: “Girls. some 
one in vour student body has teld an untruth 
tO Ay ds punishment. What will vou do 

allow her to be respected as those of vou who 
are truthful?” The students were then dis- 


missed and in fifteen minutes thev had com- 
pelled that girl to go to the teacher and con- 
fess to Is not that 


the kind of spirit that we wish to create among 


the disorder and falsehood. 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT HIGH SCHOOL SUPERVISION an? ADMINISTRATIO 


Helpful Suggestions for Four Classes of High School Principals 


JOHN B. TERRELL, State School Inspector 


A mighty host of enthusiastic high school 
principals are at work in the schools of Vir- 
ginia to-day trying to the best of their know- 
ledge and ability to conduct their schools in 
accordance with the State’s revised standard 
schools. In this 


of requirements for high 
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our boys and girls—make them feel that they 


have a duty in upholding the honesty ay 
conduct of the school as a whole,—and is no 
that of ethics the that will mak 
for better men and women? That is px 
an ideal state but why not practicable ? 


sort kind 


Finally, if we build such characters is noj 
the performance of duty the outgrowth of t! 
character? When the child realizes the 
of truth and honesty, and he sees this 


WOrTTH 


day. shining through the honesty, loyalty, in 
tegrity. and the cheerful, loving disposition of 
his teacher. will he not seek to find duty 


in the poet's words: 


“When duty savs, ‘Thou must.’ 
The vouth replies, ‘I will.’ ” 


When they are taught to obey the cen 
and the will ef their superiors. and are 
to the severe and punctual fulfillment o! 
work, original p 


self-control. earnest 


initiative-——when they are accustom 
thoroughness and method in their studi 
fairness in intercourse with their com: 
then will they become men and wome! 
thy of American citizenship, in whom ditt 
one’s family. State and nation will be 
nature. Moral culture. moral instruction. th 
refining inflmences. the moulding of ch 


are beoun and fostered in the schoo! 
“Teacher” is the euiding star which le 
path. To her then is given the duty always t 


promote steadfastness of character, tr 


ness, politeness, devotion. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of success.” 


great company are many fresh from 

lege lecture-room who are wearing the pela 
gogical ermine for the first time; many wh? 
while having enjoyed for some years tlh» tit 
of high school principal, are really litt]: mor 
than mere teachers of the high school su! jects 





who have learned the duties of adminis- 

and the schools and 
eh the channel of experience, and a few 
sive prepared themselves for leadership 
neipals before entering the profession. 


supervisor in 


ovehly speaking then, our high school 


; i pals fall into the following classes, (1) 
a FF who do not know how, but who are anx- 
secs io learn: (2) those who have never tried ; 
“CNB those who have learned and are learning 


by doing, and (4) those who learned to 
)hefore they began their work, 
\Vo are safe, therefore, in assuming that the 
~{ iajority of our 500 high school principals 
| this hour knitting their brows over the 
ition of the State requiring, for the first 
1 the history of our public school svs- 
that the high school principal devote a 
te amount of time to school administra- 
Many are the questions 
“TTow much time 
“Tlow 


ind supervision. 
ive asking themselves 
| vive to school administration ¢” 
to <upervision 7” “What is school ad- 
ration anyhew and what does it in- 
“Ts it sitting in my office over a big 
keeping the records of Jimmie Smith, 
“What does 
ision mean; “I the 
ey will think and the children do when 
| wo peeping into the different 
Nese are a few of the hundreds of possible 
estions invelved in administration and su- 
sion which are vexing the principals. 


Jones and Mary Brown?” 
wonder what 


rooms?” 


© desire to aid my brethren and sisters in 
(ie solution of these questions constitutes my 
nology for this article. This is neither the 
nor the place for a long premeditated 
ud shop-executed discharge on the principles 
They want 


of psychology and pedagogy. 
lp. they want it now. They want plain and 
rictical help and suggestions that they can 
ving to bear upon their work to-morrow. 


This. T hope, constitutes a sufficient apology 
for this hastily conceived and illogically exe- 


“Me cuted article on School Administration and 


Siipervision. 
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SCIIOOL ADMINISTRATION 


What does it mean’ First of all, it means 
the keeping of the school grounds, buildings, 
teachers, children, furniture. equipment and 
books ¢n proper order. We observe, therefore, 
that the time to be devoted to school admin- 
istration is a relative one, being determined 
to a large extent by the size of the school 
plant. the number of teachers, the number of 
children, ete. Again, in a large number of 
our smaller schools, particularly the 
schools, the administrative duties of the prin- 
cipal are to a considerable extent of a jani- 


rural 


torial nature. In many of our schools the 
(usually for financial reasons) 


It then becomes 


school board 
fails to provide for a janiter. 
the principal to wield the broom, build the 
fires, dust and arrange the furniture. In other 
schools we have the “part-time” janitor who 
comes in the morning befere the school opens 
and again in the afternoon after the school 
closes. In such schools at least the burden of 
being fireman during the day becomes one of 
the administrative duties of the principal. Of 
course, in the 
“whole-time” janitor, but here again the ad- 
ministrative duties of the principal bear a dis- 
tinct ratio to the efficiency of the janitor, Not 


our larger schools we have 


long since the writer visited a school where 


most 
showing the janiter what to do. how to do it 


of the principal's day was consumed in 


and then making him do it. and in running 
two gasoline engines which kept the drinking 
fountains running and the air fans going in 
While it seems true that 
some of our principals are overworked ad- 
ministratively, it is even truer that in many 
of our schools the waste-paper scattered on 
the school grounds, the broken window-panes. 
the scarred and dusty school furniture and the 
unclean chalk-travs and blackboards indicate 
that the principal is asleep in his office at the 
big desk. The health of the 
course, one of the first administrative duties 
of the principal. The supply of drinking 
water, the disposal of sewerage and the care 


school is. of 
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of the out-houses should at all times claim his 
eareful attention. It is also lis duty to see 
that the classrooms are so ventilated and heat- 


ed and the temp rature of the rocms so regu- 
the health of the teacher 
at the same time, to Insure 


lated as to 
and children 
the highest point of efficiency in giving and 


pre tect 
anil. 
cCost- 


instruction. A thermometer. 


a few cents, hung upon the wall of 


recelViIng 
ing only 
each classroom will materially assist the prin- 
cipal in the discharge of this important ad- 
ministrative duty. 

The discipline ef the school is an admiinis- 
which should be handled by 


trative function 


the principal of the school exclusively. All 
offenses against the peace and dignity of the 


school should be considered in the principal's 
office and the offender should always be accom- 
panied by his teacher. It should not be neces- 
sary for me to add that corporal punishment 
should never be inflicted in the classroom anil 
in the presence of the offender's classmen. 
The keeping of the records of the pupils by 
the school principal is, of course, an admin- 
istrative duty of first importance, but. where 
the principal has a well-ruled ledger for the 
records of the high school pupils and an al- 
phabetical card-file for the records of all the 
pupils in the school, this duty should con- 
little 


sume. but time, 


SUPERVISION 


“Ave. there’s the rub!” What 
car. the young college graduate, without pro- 


Supervision ! 


fessional training, do in supervising the work 
of the thoroughly trained graduate of a nor- 
What can be accomplished by a 
supervisory call in “Miss Sarah Smith’s” 
room when that lady taught the principal’s 
father his A. B. C's? 
horn. could not presume to dictate to either 
of these well fortified pedagogs. And, right 
here, let me interject that a dictatorial policy 
of supervising at once makes effective super- 
vision impossible—and it should, for the day 
of the dictator in school and out of school has 
To my mind the principal, with the 


mal school ? 


Surely he. a green- 


passed. 
two above suggested types of teachers in his 


school, has the chance of his life as a super- 
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These very types furnish him with an 
He COPS 


to their rooms, not as a critic, but to observe: 


VIS¢ ?¢ 
munition for effective supervision. 


Consequently, they are glad to hay 
him Ile 
school he learns by talking with 
the 
gogy) underlying her methods. 
he talks with “Miss Sarah” and incidental) 

without her knowing it, he explodes a few of | 


to learn. 
methods; aft 
Miss Nornia 
sense (peda 
Thus armed, 


sees their 


come, 


School Graduate common 


her antiquated metheds by offering sugge, 
Thu. 
methods are modernized an 


tions gotten from the modern teacher. 
* Miss 
the principal is helped, for some of our olde- 


Sarah's” 


teachers are likewise some of our best. I an 
firmly convinced that one well-trained. teac! 
er in a school can furnish a principal wit 
supervisory ammunition which, if tactful! 
and judiciously used, will enable him to rev 
lutionize the methods of teaching in the who! 
school. The trouble is that we as principal- 
la Ky initiative ; We are following the Tin 

least resistances We are unwilling to try. The 
many of us who are willing and anxious to 
learn stumble right in the outset by thinking 
that Tm! ued 
With this misconception, we put on one of our 


SUPCLVIStON means criticism, 
most knowing leoks and stalk into the sacred 
precincts of our subordinate teachers. We in 
terrupt the recitation with a fusillade of crit 

vism, With the result that the teacher is | 
miliated, the pupils demoralized and, wor-t of 
all, we have destroyed our usefulness as si 
pervisors and have made co-operation between 


ourselves and our subordinates impossible in 


the very beginning. 


CRITICISM 


Should a teacher be criticized by her supe! 
visor in the presence of her pupils? It « 
pends entirely upon the nature of the critici-1 
Adverse criticism should never be made of 2 
teacher's work in the presence of her class |ut 

and = un- 
It encour 
ages the teacher und gives her added cont 


favorable criticism, in moderation 


tainted by flattery, always helps. 


dence: it increases the respect and admirati«! 
It thus in- 
creases the efficiency of both teacher and 


of the pupils for their teacher. 








(he principal whose supervisory glasses 
vy allow him to see the Jad in the meth- 
his teachers had better change his 


0 
4a it once. The ability to discover first 
xi (ie trong points in your subordinate teacher 
i con to help her bring this strength to 
™ wir pon her weaknesses is one test of an 


« supervisor, 

| »ceht add that the weekly faculty meet- 
ny. vliile of prime importance in determining 
icies and conduct of the school and in- 
co-operation, is net the place to discuss 
iicise the methods of a particular teach- 
Fhis criticism should always be given 
iely and, under no conditions, should the 
pal criticise or even discuss the peda- 
| methods of one teacher in the pres- 
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he has supreme authority and that his way is 
the one and only way. This desire too often 
manifests itself in a “bearish” and domineer- 
ing attitude—a lack of consideration for and 
even rudeness towards his subordinate teach- 
ers. However unintentional these things may 
be on the part of the supervisor, they force 
they tear asunder the 





the supervised to rebel; 
tremendous adhesive forces of co-operation be- 
tween teachers and sow the seeds of disintegra- 
tion which will soon bear its fruit of ineffi- 
ciency and disaster. We therefore, 
principals, that our attitude and manner to- 
wards our teachers determine to a large ex- 
tent the efliciency of our supervision. 

Let us, therefore, appreach our problem in 


see, as 


the spirit of sympathetic co-operation, with a 


: f another, sincere desire to help and to be helped, with a 
: \ fault common to many supervisors in willingness to be taught as well as to teach. 
sipervision, and this is especially true Then let us apply to the solution of our prob- 
: principal who has had some experience lem that splendid pedagogy of fact and com- 
69 teching, is his desire to impress upon his sen sense which has helped us to selve so 
linates on every pessible occasion that many of our schoo! problems. 
to — — ——$__—- 
= AIDS TO SUCCESS IN TEACHING 
Practical Suggestions for Advancing the Wo:k of the School Room 
‘ C. K. HOLSINGER 
ved before the Buckingham County a record it is of inestimable value to the 
| ers’ Association September 25, 1914) scheol, the teacher, the pupil and the patron. 
~ The ferms for keeping such a record are as 
ig i general way I shall treat this subject varied as human ingenuity can suggest. We 
What may be called the line of mechani- find them kept in huge ledgers, in filing cabi- 
‘sand the side over which mental traits. nets, in leose leaf binders, and by filing dupli- 
teristics and qualities determine the ex- cates of the child’s periodic reports. While 
the teacher's success. I shall endeavor each of these is good no record can be com- 
| out some aids to success in a suggest- plete and serve its maximum purpose unless it 
vy rather than write an exhaustive trea- incorporates data covering annual grades, de- 
Space prohibits going into detail and T  pertment. age, miles frem = school, parent's 
| feel that my werk has not been in vain name, address and occupation, whether vacci- 
ue of the ideas T shall present fall like nated and when, physical defects, home condi- 


g ‘eed on fertile soil and germinate into a 
and more successful session for you. 


considering the mechanical aids let us 


first the permanent reccrd system. Aside 
the fact that the Department of Public 
| ction requires high schools to keep such 





tions and a record of pupil's habits of study 
and general conduct under each teacher. Such 
a record is a strong aid to discipline if it is 
kept befere the pupils. Its value can net be 
told in the erganization of the school, especial- 
ly when there is a change of the teaching 
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corps. If a boy or girl seeks to enter an in- 
stitution of higher learning such a reeord is 
a creat help n getting the proper entrance 
or in case of a poor record it might mean a 


lower orading than expected. The record in 
the school ofttimes is a help to a oe od pp sition 
when school davs are over. This should, when 
carefully handled by the teacher, hold out  in- 
ducements for harder study and effert on the 


par of the pup 


HONOR ROLL 


Another strong aid in) the majeritv of 
schools is the m mithily honor roll. The stan 
arcs t get on the honer roll Vary in different 
sclools Possibly the most commen require 


ments are a grade of 90 per cent. on each sub 


ject. perfect attendance, perfect punctuality 


and above all perfeet deportment. In many 


schools honor certificate Is 


a small monthly 
given to honor pupils and at the end of the 
stitable for framing, 


ee 
vear an henor dipiema, 


is given to those pupils holding a certain num- 


ber of certificates The cost of these is very 
small and their use is most often a powerful 
stimulus for study, punctuality, regularity and 


deport Ht. (setting these conditions aid the 
teacher. very teacher knows how hard it is 
to vet efficiency when she has problems of ir- 
regularity in attendance and punctuality and 


deportment constantly facing her, 


Discipline ts one of the most important fae- 
tors in school work fer two reasons. First it 
Is necessary to have a quiet environment in 


the school soom so as to do efficient work and 
second it is necessary to have order so as to 
train to be law abiding and self-directing cit- 


izens. Pessibly the most common ways of ob- 


taining order are by reward and punishment. 
IT shall not ry 0 discuss these factors at 
length but will pass along with a few words. 
Most of us will agree that the present day ten- 
dency is toward management through the 
hope of reward rather than through fear of 
punishment. This tendency is based on the 
premise that most punishments could be avoid- 
ed by remedying the cause which led to the 


offence. 


By hope of reward let us not think 


only of prizes to be attained but also self 
respect and respect from others. Some pul 


ishments are certainly necessary but thy 
should not be cruel or severe. It is a creat 
question whether corporal punishment. shou! 
ever be resorted to. In the case of the creat 
majority of pupils the use of privileges is mos 
eflicient. Let us all remember that it is bett 
to prevent wrong deeds and habits than it 
to correct them. We can generally prever 
them by the use of reason, privileges, deals 
watchfulness and firmness. 

I would like to emphasize the necessit\ 
reports of the e! 


sending periodical 


orades, attendance and deport 


punctuality. 
ment to the parent. This practice insures { 
co-operation of the parent alone these lines 
more than anything else could unless it wou 
be a month end visit and talk with each pa 
ent. Such a visit is manifestly Impossibl 
Periodical reports not only secure the pa 
ents co-« peration but also influence the chil 
for no child from the meht sort of home 
willing to carry to his father or mother a poo 


report. 
TIE PLAYGROUND 


The playground may be made a great as 
sistance to the teacher. On the other hand 
mav be allowed to become a great factor i 
possible failure or at least a hindrance to th 


All play should b d 


rectly supervised and if it is organized. th 


maximum suecess, 


teacher will be surprised at the admirable vr 
sults attained along not only play lines |) 
in every activity and function of the scliool 
If the school organizes any athletic teas 

may be made a requirement for member-))| 
that the pupil’s grades and deportment meas 
This offer- 1 


ducements for studiousness and right con luc 


ure up to a certain standard. 


girls. he 


to a certain class of bovs and 
teacher's presence on the school ground (is 
courages and should prohibit all profav ity. 
vulgarity, fighting, unnecessary roughness in 
The pers na 
contact with the children, which is possib!» on 
the playground, gives the teacher an ins gli 


impositions on smaller pupils. 














the nature of the pupils which cannot be 
elsewhere. The teacher who exerts her- 
ere can make this department of school 
iore attractive to the child and thus of- 
i incentive to regularity in attendance. 
\. ther strong argument, and likely the 
west. is that it gets the children and the 
i lier in the open air during the recess pe- 
The State encourages playground su- 
-ion and organization and supplies teach- 

or with a booklet on the subject. 
teacher dare neglect to help herself to 
ess by the numerous teachers’ magazines 
publications. In fact it is impossible to 
ibreast of the times without them. Maga- 
~ are published which cover the field in a 
eeneral way and the teacher interested in a 
inl subject can get a journal devoted to 
To be thereugh in her work a 
keep up with current events. 


that subject. 
teacher must 
\any magazines, which are devoted to all 
plases of human achievement, are published to 
| the purse of any teacher. Every teacher 
should read the daily papers. 

lt is scarcely worth while to mention the 
necessity of »ttending summer schools, Every 

cessful teacher enrolls for work in some 
sool or other as frequently as possible. Some 

vols require their teachers to attend at 


ted times, 


‘ 


If teachers will co-operate and give of their 
tiie. experience and effort much geod may be 
votten from District, County and State Teach- 
ers Associations. 

\Ve find from the records that many of the 
niost- suecessful schools have school and civic 
Such leagues are a great good to the 
shool and community. <A live league will 
sow results in improved grounds and build- 
ius. in better community spirit, and often in 
The league fos- 


Cn SUeS, 


iniproved home conditions. 
ters a spirit of co-operation between home and 
sool. It encourages visiting of homes on the 
part of the teacher. Where conditions merit 
t we find the league is sure to develop a new 


in stronger school pride. If the teacher 


li kes the school worthy of commendation the 
le\gue is a means of gaining greater support 
in| progress and as a result the teacher is 
‘vanced with the growth of the school. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SOCIETY, 


I would like to impress on you the benefits 
to be gotten from a school literary society. 
Those of us who may not have had the oppor- 
tunity to speak in public while young certainly 
feel the lack of this training and realize how 
much the ability to be at ease before the pub- 
lic would mean to us now. The variety which 
a literary society twice a month would add to 
our schools would increase the attractiveness 
In some way it re- 
The lit- 
erary work might be incorporated with a ju- 


of school life very much. 
sults in added school spirit as well. 


nior school league doing much the same work 
as the senior league and thus the children 
would realize their ability to help in building 
their school. 

Every school having two or more teachers 
should hold periodical teachers’ meeting for 
the discussion ef the work and for mutual 
A careful study of the text on the 
some school help 


bene it, 
State Reading Course or 
could be very profitably undertaken. Teachers 
in the same school must work together and to 
work together they must “get together.” 
While such mechanical have 
enumerated above are great aids to success the 


helps as I 


factors which make most for success lie within 
lor purposes of outline we 
While we will 


admit some few instructors are “born teach- 


our own being. 
will call them mental qualities. 


ers” with special gifts for the work which 
cannot be acquired we must also admit that 
we can cultivate mental qualities which will 
aid us in attaining more than the average de- 
gree of success. We will discuss briefly some 


of these qualities. 


No teacher can hope to succeed to any great 
extent unless she has much love for the work. 
If a teacher does not love to instruct she is a 
misfit and the sooner she stops trying to teach 
the better for herself and the community she 
pretends to serve. Nothing could be more 
unsatisfying than the life a person would live 
who taught purely for the meagre salary of a 
school teacher. I venture the assertion that 
there are less than ten successful teachers in 
Virginia who do not enjoy and love the 
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successful IT do not mean 


When I 


merely able to hold a job. 


work. si 


if the teacher is to 
the 


Mrnithtisiasm is necessary 


efforts 
We each know from our persenal ex- 


eet enthusinetic and results from 
pupils. 
acconml- 


We 


minister 


perience hew hard it is to werk and 
plish any task when we lack enthusiasm. 
little the 


has no enthusiasm back of it. We could never 


vet from. a sermon when 
hope to convert a {1 lena to our Way of think- 
ing if How 


mere does this apply to the instruction of the 


we used no enthusiasm. much 
voung! Can we hope to inspire healthy, act 
ive, energetic voung people with interest and 
if we Use no Inter- 
Our 
must not only be energetic in the school room, 
An 
unprepared lesson means a lack of confidence 


Under 


enthusiastic 


engerness for school work 


est and teachers / work 


engvermess as 
but also in our preparation in our rooms. 


and knowledge. such conditions we 


not he too for enthusiasm 


breeds interest and our ignorance would like- 


dare 


ly suffer exposure. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
No one should enter the work of instructing 
the voung without some professional training. 
The law will not 
tice of 
sick bodies and kee p our well bodies healthy. 
for the Ilow 


much more should it be required that those 


allow one to enter the prac- 


medicine. which aims to care for our 


without mental training’ work. 


whese sacred and responsible task it is to 
train and cultivate strong and healthy minds 
and morals for future generations have pro- 
fessional training? But since this is not a 
written Iaw it should at least be an unwritten 
one. We as prespective and actual teachers 
should shudder and hesitate long before tak 


orenat respe nsibility of the profession 


ino the 
without special training. 

A teacher 
hiohest point. \ 


without ambition has reached her 
lack of 


-ure to be no pregress in skill, know 


ambition means 
there is 
ledge, love of work or salary. 


] robably ho 
anee than that of the teacher. 


evreater 
In davs ot (lis- 


work takes persever- 
eouragement and days of dissatisfaction we 


seem to see littel progress. We make desperate 
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attempts to impress a point every day in thie 
week and when Monday's review comes the 
seed seems to have fallen on barren ground. 
Yet if we have stood to our colors and worked 
praverfully and long there is a_ satisfaction 
at the end of the vear which can be attained 
only by the teacher. 

Punctuality, promptness and regularity are 
essentials which no teacher dare ignore if she 
Wishes these qualities to be manifest in’ her 
pupils. 

A teacher without self control will find her 
self in constant difficulties. This mental qual- 
itv can be attained by each of us. The greater 
our self control the easier discipline comes to 
And it is 
seldom the teacher can allow her feelings of 
A lack of 


self control often leads to hasty and regretted 


us. Anger should never be shown. 
amusement to get the upper hand. 


action. 

A teacher sheuld cultivate sociability. 'T] 
unsocial teacher will never secure the riglit 
co-operation from the patrons and be the fac- 
tor in the community she should be. Of cour-e 
One should not 
let society interfere with work. 

While 


require their teachers to be Christians. they 


this can be carried too far. 


no scheel boards. to mv knowledee, 


all expect the teacher to lead a clean, moral 
life. Without 


hope fer the confidence which leads to suce 


this life the teacher can never 


A teacher is naturally the model of her pup 
\ life that dees not serve for a medel of rielit 
living serves for the opposite. A] commun 
will soon call for the resignation of a teac 
who vields the wr hg sort of influence « r 


its voung people. 


One of the mest essential elements in - 
cessful teaching is the confidence of the ¢ 
This attained if it 
sought fer in the right way. Without doubt s 
honest at all 


dren. can ew=ily he 


teacher must be times in 


dealings with her pupils. She must show 
personal interest in them and their life. A 
kindly courtesy and consideration for child 
plans. hopes and aspirations always wins «7 
aid for 
Above all a 


teacher must not have favorites. It is so! 


fidence. Cheerfulness is a oreat 


child loves a sour personality. 
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hard to treat all alike but this is neces- 
f confidence is to be gained. 
-umming up I wish to class as mechani- 
ds record systems, honor rolls, punish- 
and reward, periodical reports, organ- 
ind supervised play, magazines, journals 
apers. summer institutes, teachers’ asso- 
us. faculty meetings, school leagues and 
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literary societies. As mental aids I would 
emphasize the qualities of love of work, en- 
thusiasm, training, ambition, energy, perse- 
verance, punctuality, self control, sociability, 
and morality. To gain the pupils’ confidence 
we must use honesty, interest, courtesy, cheer- 


fulness and equality of treatment. 





POULTRY AS APPLIED TO RURAL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


JOSEPH WILLIAM KINGHORNE, State Agent in Poultry Investigation, Richmond 


rural school 


transformation 


education and 
undergoing a 


school 


Rural 
I iods are 
which. if continued, will in the next decade ef- 
of our present day 
It is pleasing to note that some of 
districts appreciate the fact 
(hat within their bounds lie, not only the ele- 
ments fundamental to material wealth of the 
universe, but that they also contain in a more 
oy less dermant form all the essential factors 
of intellectual and spiritual wealth. The rural 
shool is theoretically the best place on earth 
for the edueation of the child, first, on account 
of its close proximity to nature, and secondly, 


fi 1 solution to many 
ems. 


eur rural now 


lecatise of the openness and comparative free- 
dem of its surroundings. But if the theoreti- 
cal worth of the rural school is to be made 
at all actual some very radical changes in 
viewpoint and methods must come to pass. 
First of all we must ask what is education for? 
And perhaps we must accept the answer, that 
in its best form, education serves the higher 
needs and requirements of the life we are try- 
rural 


ing to live to-day. In many 


teachers and parents have a common practice 


Cases, 


of urging the child on in its lesson getting 
with the statement, or at least the suggestion, 


] 


that lessons well mastered in time furnish a 


vinvantee of a life of comparative ease and 


freedom from heavy toil. In other words, we 


have been advancing the idea that education 
tiables one to get out of work, whereas we 
ll have been urging that education of the 
That 


- edueation should mean enlarged capacity 


} 
she 


igit sort enables cne to get into work. 





for work and service and proportionately en- 
larged joy and contentment in the perform- 
ance of worthy work of any nature whatso- 
ever. 

A great fault with the district schools has 


been an inclination to think that anything 
close at hand is too mean and common to be 


considered as subject matter for instruction. 
The thought has usually been that the school 
would prepare the learner for some brilliant 
calling away off where things are better and 
life more beautiful and easy. As a result the 
country schools have been educating the boys 
and girls away from the farm. The 
method is that of educating them to appreciate 
what is under their feet and all about them, 
through an intimate knowledge of the pro- 
cesses of Nature and industry as carried on in 
their midst. 
many rural schools at the present time by 
teaching the children the rudiments of agri- 
culture. All this wonderful 
change. The boys 


new 


This is being accomplished in 


is working a 
and girls in the country 
<chools are finding new meaning and interest 
in the fields and farms upon which they live. 
In all events it must be emphasized and im- 
pressed upon the minds of all concerned that 
matters relating to agriculture and anima! 
husbandry can be made just as interesting and 
quite as cultural as any of the subjects in the 
Again, in 
a number of the subjects agriculture and rural 


general curriculum of the schools. 


life can work hand in hand: such as compo- 
sitions written on rural subjects and prob- 


lems in mathematics, such as every farmer 
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meets from time to time can be applied to the 


regular course in arithmetic. 

The principal purpose of this article, how- 
ever, is to show how the principles of agri- 
culture can be demonstrated by actual work in 
schools that now teach agriculture, using poul- 
trv as their medium, 


method will accomplish two purposes, namely, 


The adoption ot such a 


to create more interest in this reat Important 


branch of agriculture, and to show by actual 
workings how the theory of agriculture and its 
allied branches can be apphed by the students 
directly to farm life. It is a well known fact 


that in “OMe CC Hea S where the higher branech- 








—— 


rHOMAS J. SPAIN, Church Road, Va. 


Member of Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 
Winner of State Prize, Ii14 


es of agriculture are taught and the course is 
supposed to fit the graduates for farm life that 
Important practical Operations, such as plow- 
not 
placed before the 


ing land, or milking a cow are included 


in laboratory exercises or 
city boy who intends to take up farming after 
graduating. This defect. however, is rapidly 


averting itself, but inasmuch as many farm 
boys and girls can but hope to reap the ad- 
vantage of an agricultural college education, 
the high schools should adopt along with the 
elementary rudiments of agriculture practical 


demonstrations that would tend to instruct the 
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students through the eve and hand as well as 
the ear. 

In taking up the subject of poultry the 
writer is sincere in his belief that there is 1 


branch of farming to which more principles 
of agriculture can be applied and, at the sane 
time, to which the farm boys and girls can 
have access to than that under consideration, 

There is but that the following 
list of subjects and sub-subjects offer a wider 


ho doubt 


range for study than most high schools in- 
clude in their agricultural course, but the ob- 
ject of selecting as complete a list as possible 
Is to the that 
under the single subject of poultry and to per- 


show scope can be embraced 
mit a selection to conform with the present 
course of agriculture and local conditions. 

Soils: Under this subject the general prin- 
ciples applving to farm crops can be studied 
with a view of determining the most suitable 
scil to grow the cereals and forage crops best 
suited as food for poultry. Again, a study 
and close observation of the best tvpe of soil 
suited to a poultry plant or farm can be very 
effectively carried out in a community where 
the different tvpes of soil are presented at dis- 
tances close enough to afford comparison. 

Drainage can be studied with a view of tn- 
proving Jand suitable to poultry raising in 
every respect with the exception of the con- 
tinual accumulation of water, which, of course. 
is not desirable to the proper growth of mans 
breeds of fowls. 

The subject of manure can be very effective- 
ly handled in that this item is very rarel) 
counted with respect to increased fertility of 
the soil. fertilizers can likew!se 
be understood more thoroughly in that the) 


Commercial 


and are in instances used in con- 


poultry manure in gardening. 


can manv 


nection with 

Farm Crops: Under this head the student |= 
offered a wide range of study in determining 
the best cereals raised in his particular cot 
adapted and can be no- 
economically raised’ and fed. Forage «an 
roct or tuber crops apply equally as well 1) 
der this heading in that the winter feed © 
poultry is most frequently supplemented '» 
mangels, turnips, ete.: cabbage and many other 


~ 


munity that are best 


‘ 


a8 =n 
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ts that grow in the garden are ofttimes 

od with the view of adding succulents to 

: » fowls’ winter rations. 
Qrchards and poultry 
sted on thousands of farms and the in- 
ed growth of the trees and chickens, too, 
readily be noted when the two are incor- 


are very closely as- 


ited. 
nder chemistry the students can be shown 
effect of lime on the droppings board; the 
~tituents of the many disinfectants, lice 
vders. and poultry remedies that are ap- 
«| in poultry practice. The composition of 
the egg can likewise be studied and under- 
Sood more readily when applied to this sub- 
\natomy and zoology which usually pre- 
t rather difficult subjects for study can 
learly understeod when a fowl is dissected 
the students and the names, location, and 
tions of the various organs are studied. 
Kmbryology of an egg is one of the most 
iderful works of Nature. And under this 
cading the development of the egg during in- 
ation ean be observed and studied by the 
dents and a complete knowledge of the 
wth of the animal organism obtained. 
I-ntomology can be more effectively taught 
en living specimens of insects can be se- 
ed from neighborhood farms and the life 
story. the structure and economic impor- 
nce of these insects are studied with refer- 
ence to poultry. 
lhe diseases of live stock cannot be too well 
lerstood and as subject matter for study 
there should be but little difficulty in securing 
-pecimens infected with the several afflictions, 
ind thereby learn the cause and cure of the 
ore prevalent diseases, at least. 
breeding is a subject that has occupied con- 
lerable time and discussion in the minds of 
sbandman for many years. Its principles 
e not as yet thoroughly understood gener- 
‘ly and in its application to poultry such 
pliases as heredity, inherited-characteristics. 
control of sex, influence of selection on produc- 
tion, ete., ean be carried out with much clearer 
understanding and quicker results obtained 
than in any other form of economic live stock. 
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The question of feeding also is one that has 
attracted considerable attention in recent years. 
With a poultry plant on the school grounds the 
students can balance rations to be fed for a 
production or fattening and note the difference 
in the nutritive ratio between the two and the 
effect produced when dilferent 
feeds are involved. 

Farm architecture and manual training can 
both be applied in the erection of a school or 
community poultry house. Here the principles 
of light, ventilation and the many 
phases of building can be applied and at the 
same time the house can serve as a model from 
the 


grains and 


other 


which other houses could 


community. 


be erected in 


The course in bookkeeping. business forms 
and methods, and the keeping of records ean 
all be applied from a practical standpoint. in 
connection with a school poultry plant. This 
is being started in two high schools in the 
State this vear and thus far the project has 
met with and created 
much interest in the respective communities. 
part at least 
what really can be accomplished in this re- 
spect and how, by the installment of a labora- 
tory consisting of a modern poultry house and 
a flock of pure-bred fowls. a number of the 


considerable 


success 


The above outline shows in 


principles of agriculture can be taught in sueh 
a way as to be impressed on the mind of the 
student and bid fair to stimulate a radical 
change in the attitude of the child toward the 
school and more especially in the attitude of 
the child toward farm life. 


“What could be more sad than a man with- 
out a country?” feelingly asked a high schoo! 
literature teacher of her class. 

“A country without a man.” responded a 
pretty girl, just as feelingly. 





The fat man leans against the house, 
And thus it can be seen 
He's fat because he eats too much. 
And that’s what makes him lean. 
—Cincinatti Enquirer. 
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METHODS OF STUDY 


THOS. R. GARTH, Farmville Normal School 


The question of how a student, who has fin- 
that 
Virginia 


ished our publie school studies, is one 
readily the attention of 


tenchers, because here ana everywhere a stu- 


engages 


dent’s method of study suggests the pupil's 
habit. What is 


characterization of his 


content and more it 


the 


mental 
affords 
work. 

he interesting for us to theorize but 


teacher a 
own 

It Thay 
t demonstration Is more to the point for the 


data. DBeheving thus. the 


latter affords us 
writer made a test of pupils who may be re- 
garded as the best of our teaching product for 
the purpose of ascertaining how these students 
study. And so what is going to be said is based 
on candid confession on the part of the indi- 
vidual questions. 

was. “How do vou study?” 


this 


The question 
The 


be written with care and thought. not in class 


answers to question were to 
and were to be left unsigned by the students. 
This last precaution was taken because to sign 
one’s answer to the question might produce 
this element was to be elimi- 


constraint ana 


nated as much as possible. 

There were eighty-nine papers which came 
to my hands. There should have been more, 
but the fact that the papers were to be un- 
signed offered an opportunity to less serious 
For this 


reason I believe that the results are given by 


students to disregard the assignment. 


discerning serious students, almost entirely. 
When the papers came to hand and were ex- 
amined, it was feund that they could be placed 
each in one of five groups. 7. ¢.. those who, 
when they studied. professed to rely on the 
thinking process alone: those who tried to mas- 
ter subject matter paragraph by paragraph or 
used an outline: those who either frankly con- 
fessed or almost confessed that they memor- 
(to use their 


who “concentrated” 


those who failed to give the exam- 


ized: these 
wording) : 
iner any definite idea from reading their pa- 
pers. For the sake of clearness we give these 
groups in concise form thus—with number in 


each group: 


1. Thinking, 24 students, about 27 per cent. 
2. Paragraph by paragraph, 20 students, 
about 22 per cent. 

3. Memorizing, 37 students, about 41° per 
cent. 


!. Concentration, 4 about 5 per 


students, 
cent. 

>. Failure, 4 students, about 5 per cent. 

This gives us the fact that at least two 
fifths cr almost half of the students under con 
sideration slavishly memorize the subject mat 
ter neglecting the eminently human privilege 
of thinking: resorting to the distinctly Chine~ 
method of an ideal education. If they at an) 
time do any thinking it will be in spite of edu 
cational opportunities. They do not couple 
education with thinking, which with them is 
incidental. 

One-fourth, or a little better that. 
seemed to realize that thinking “is the thing.” 
Presently we will examine this group of data 
It is really gratifying to find 


than 


more carefully. 
even so many of that persuasion and we map 
hope that the vreally “prove their faith }) 
their works.” 

At first thought the group which is compose! 
of individuals who study “paragraph by para 
graph” or “make an outline” and study |b) 
that would appear to be really thinking. To 
the casual reader it would seem that they ar 
getting the thought, that they are doing muc!: 
better and have a much better conception of 
study than those who “memorize.” Nearly one 
fourth use this method of study. As to tli 
five per cent. who “concentrate” it depend- 
upon what they concentrate on whether men 
ory or thinking. 

But it so happens that a careful reading © 
these papers of “outliners” and “paragraph 
ers” shows plainly that these individuals 1 
duce the subject matter to an outline and ex 
pand that outline by means of memory. An 
it so happens that the “concentrates” read th 
“lesson” over once or twice and depend on 
good retentive power. sometimes called imme 
diate memory, to hold out until after the les 
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has been recited. I give some illustrations 
ewith: “The first thing I do is to read it 

r carefully, then take down the most im- 

tant things on a piece of paper and see if 
| an fill them out in full.” This is merely a 

ice for memory, not verbatim of course, but 
inory. 

\gain: “I take it paragraph by paragraph 

| try to get the main points of each para- 

iph., then summarize at the end.” 

Likewise: “I then read each paragraph over 

| over until I can shut my eves and tell 

at is in each paragraph.” 

Ilere is a thinker: “If I do net agree with 
(ie statements made I try to state some reason 
Another in 

dying history tries to find the cause and re- 

t of different situations, which certainly 

ws thinking on the part of that individual. 
iit this seems to be a misuse of words. “I 


cause for my disagreement.” 


1 try to reason out those things until I get 
them firmly fixed in my mind.” This. last 


nds like drill) in) memorizing. Another 
thinker confesses to “talking it over with 
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mother,” and this may be a good plan. It seems 
to involve thinking, this “talking it over.’ Still 
another says: “I put the book down and think 
it out.” 

After a very careful examination of the 
twenty-four “thinkers” I found that only 
eight seemed really to think, the others re- 
sorted to the better grade of memorizing foun 
in the “paragraphers” and “outliners.” This 
changes our original tabulation considerably. 

1. Thinkers, 8 students, about 9 per cent. 

2. Memorizers, 72 students, about 86 
cent. 


per 
3. Failures, 4 students, about 5 per cent. 

The sad part about it all is that these are 
earnest students who are falling short of the 
aim intended in education. They are not to 
blame, for thev are following the models set 
them by teachers and text-books. These teach- 
ers were taught by their teachers and the text- 
books were written not to provoke thought as 
it would seem, but to present so much dog- 
matic statement. 


TYPES OF ORAL LANGUAGE LESSONS 


LULA OCILLE ANDREWS, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


IIT 
LESSONS IN USAGE 


Subject of the Group: “Two Troublesome 
little Words.” 
Seattered at 
ring the school vear. 
». Place: Almost any grade, but especially 


. Time: frequent intervals 


table for the first five grades. 
|. Aims of the Group: 

a. To provide frequent opportunities for 
each child to hear and say the correct 
forms of s/f and sef# under simple and 
natural circumstances, 


b. To plan each short lesson so that. un- 
the 
right use of these verbs 7s unavoidable 
for the time being. 


der the teacher’s unobtrusive lead, 





>. Previous Assignment: None. These les- 
sons occur as occasion demands, but without 


previous preparation by the class. 
FIRST LESSON 
We have been in our new room some time 


Your fathers and mothers 
HIave vou 


and feel at heme. 
are interested in your school life. 
told 
Think of the most interesting way to tell just 


them whether vou have a good seat? 
where vou sit. 

“T sit near the teacher's desk and often help 
her.” 

~T sit in the back row because { am so tall.” 

“T cit between two windows and have plenty 
of light.” 

“T sit nearest the blackboard because IT am 


nearsighted.” 
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When a new class comes together in the fall, 


it often takes a lone time to get acquainted and 


learn one another's names. I hope we know 
everybody in class by this time and are be- 
coming ft ends. Can you tell. without making’ 


il single mistake in hades, where somebody else 


/ 


sits / 


*Joln sits in the corner near the stove.” 


“Mav sit- av left and Tom sits at my 
right.” 

“Alice sits between Sarah and Susan.” 

“Robert. Charles, and Tem sit in the same 
row.” 

“Our teacher, Miss Adams, sometimes sits on 


a little pl itform.” 


You haven't forgotten vour old room, I 
know. because you had good times there to- 
gether. Tell us where you or some one else 
sat last session. 


“To sat by a sunny window next to the 
street.” 
“T sat in the coldest place in the room. 
“All the bovs sat 
and all 
“Ellen sat 


“Our teacher sometimes sat in a large chair 


on one <1de of the room 
the girls sat on the ether.” 


across the room from me.” 


and sometimes “at on a high stool.” 
What three words have we used this morn 


Nit, sits, and 


When did 


ine in telling of our positions ? 


sat. When did we use 


cif and sits 


we use sazt7 What is the ditlerence between 
sit ana cat 
SECOND TESSON 
I am often cut late in the afternoon. as I 


Was vest rday. and have pleasant olimpses into 
vour homes after the lamps are lighted. I 
sometimes Wish IT might see more, everything 
looks so cheery. ‘Tell me where something sits 
in vour living room so that T may have a pic- 
ture of the comfortable, home-like rooms vou 
enjoy each evening. 

“A big couch 
fire.” 

“A victrola sits in the opposite corner.” 

“A the middle of the 
room.” 

“A bright light sits on the table.” 


sits in the corner near the 


round table sits in 
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“Comfortable, chairs sit around the fir 
place.” 
“Blooming plants sit on the window-shelf.” 


Some things in our homes sit in the sai 


places SO long that we should feel strange f 
they were moved. Mention something that has 
sat so long in the same place that you would 
feel lost without it. 

“A big clock has sat on our mantelpiece 


long as IT ean remember. I should net know 
what to do withone it.” 
“Father’s desk has sat between the = front 


windows a great many years.” 

“A hatrack has sat against the side wall i: 
our hall a long time.” 

“A rustic bench has sat on our porch all 
summer and fall.” 

What word could vou use in these sentence- 
instead of s/ts? Yes, 
What instead of has sat? 
When do we use s/f or 


we might use rests. 
What does s7# mean 
sits? What form 


always used with ave or has? 


TILIRD LESSON 
Aimost everybody has some favorite plac 
to sit. Tell us of some pleasant places wher 
vou sometimes sit. 
“T sit in the hammock on the shady perch.” 
“T sit 
“T sit 
our vard 
“T sit in the low branches of the apple tree. 
What do we call the room where our hon 
folk like to sit ? 
each member of the family in the sitting roon 
“Bob sits on the rug in front of the fire.” 


in the Die armchair and read.” 


on the grass under the oak tree 1 


Tell us the favorite seat of 


“Alice sits in the reckingchair with a book 

“Grandmother sits in the corner by the fil 
and knits.” 

“Father sits near the lamp with his pape 
and reads to us.” 

“Mother sits on the other side of the tab! 
with her mending.” 

Many persons have favorite seats at churcl) 
too. Do you remember where somebody sat 4 
church last Sunday ? 

“The minister sat in the chair in the pulpit. 

“My sister sat in the choir loft.” 
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lather and mother sat in the corner at the 
of the pulpit, and I sat with them, but big 
ther Bob sat on the back seat because he 
ie in late.” 

FOURTH LESSON « 
lave you sat in some unusual place, or in 
e dangerous place, perhaps, where you 
iid not have sat? I have sat on a camel's 


have sat on the ridge pole of the barn.” 


I 
| have sat on a high railroad bridge.” 
‘| have sat in the top of a tall tree.” 
| have sat beside my father when he drives 
reaper.” 
| have sat on the back of a runaway horse.” 
| lave often heard travelers boast of the 
ige places where they have sat. The older 
ihers of your families have traveled more 
in vou have. No doubt you have heard them 
of some interesting places where they have 


Mv brother Tom has sat on the top of an 
mobile ‘bus’ in New York.” 
‘My sister Anne has sat on Table Rock on 
Lookout Mountain.” 
\unt Mary has sat on the deck of an ocean 
imer.” 
‘lnele Jack has sat on top of the Egyptian 
l’vramids.” 
\Iv father has sat in an aeroplane.” 
\Vhat word have we used each time with 
and has? Sat is the only form of si 
that we should ever use with have and has. 
FIFTIL LESSON 
Mest of you have been down town to see the 
(hristmas windows. T haven’t had time to go 
vel. Will each one of vou tell me one attract- 
thing that was silting in the windows when 
you were there last? 
fell us what each merchant sets out on the 
puvement each morning when he opens his 
store for the day’s business. 
\Iention some familiar objects that have sat 
on the different streets a long time without 


having been moved. 
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SIXTIT LESSON 

On a busy day at school almost everything 
gets out of place by the end of the day, doesn’t 
it? Let us set things where they belong be- 
fore we go home. Frank may set the box of 
chalk on my desk. Who else will vofunteer to 
set something away ? 

“T will set the watering pot in the closet.” 

“T will set the ink bottles on the shelf.” 

“T will set the clock back on your desk.” 

“T will set the wastebasket under the desk.” 

“T will set the visitors’ chairs in a row at the 
back of the room.” 

That was quickly done, and the room looks 
fine. Who remembers what somebody else did 
to help? 

“John set the books straight on the shelves.” 

“Mary set the box of colored crayon in the 
desk drawer.” 

“Tom set the window-pole in the corner.” 

“Emily set the flower-pot in the window to 
get the air.” 

What word could you have used in telling 
me this instead of set? Yes, put is a good 
Is there any other? That is right; 
Then what does se# mean? 


word, 
place is also good. 
Yes, it means fo put or place, and it always 
tells what we do to something. 

SEVENTH LESSON 

I heard some girls talking this morning 
about their home duties. Do you ever help to 
set the table? Mention some of the things vou 
set on the table, and tell where vou set them. 
What do vou set around the table? 

Tell us where each member of the family 
sat at breakfast this morning. 

Do vou ever help to wash dishes? Where do 
vou set things away when you are through? 

Mention something that sits in vour dining 
room or kitchen, 

Perhaps, too, you help mother set the louse 
in order each morning. Mention some of the 
objects that vou set in their proper places 
when vou cleaned up this morning. 
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FIGHTIL LESSON 

We have been making some interesting word 
games lately. Can any one think of a way to 
play a new game with s/f and set? 

“IT know how we could play a game of for- 
st and set.” 


how 


feits with 
Tell us John. 
“Let each child think of one of the many 


to do SO, 


forms of s/f and sect. Then let us begin at the 
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head of the first row with Kate. She will tel! 


what form she has chosen, and call on some 
boy or girl to make a sentence containing that 
form. If the other child cannot do it at once, 
or makes a mistake in the use, he must pay a 
forfeit. 

Good, John! 


And so on, round the room.” 
We ought not to make many 
mistakes now, because we have been using 


and svf so long. Is everybody ready to begin’ 


CANNING CLUB GIRLS AT THE STATE FAIR 


ELLA G. AGNEW, State Agent Girls’ Canning Club Work 


It was the unanimous verdict of the State 
air visitors and newspaper writers that the 
exhibition made by the Girls’ Canning Clubs 
of Virginia and the public demonstrations 
conducted by their representatives, was easily 
one of the most popular and most attractive 
features of the fair of 1914. If the comment 
to be heard on the grounds and voiced else- 


where is an indication of the impression pro- 


duced by what the visitors saw and of the 
background of work at their home. there 


should be no difficulty next vear in securing 
local co operation in every county in Virginia. 

Every canning club girl will undoubtedly 
sav without hesitation that the crop vear now 
ending that 
KEvervbody knows that the entire State has 


is one they will never forget 
been the victim of the severest drought in the 
memory of a The lack of rain 
made the task just as difficult for the girls 


Yeneration. 


striving to make a start in the world as it was 
for the farmers. many of whom suffered woe- 


fully because the floods would not descend. 


DESPITI UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS, TITEY WERE 


TITERE 


It is this fact that makes the showing at the 
When one thinks 
marvels at the re- 


State Fair truly wonderful. 
of the disadvantages, one 

sults. If such things ean be done under such 
circumstances, it 1s easily to be seen that in an 
ordinary season the clubs will demonstrate to 
all the people that the money put into their 


organization and their maintenance is about 
ihe best investment that could be made of the 
people’s funds, county and State. No wonder 
that President Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, who is now the actual 


Eggleston, of the 


head of farm demonstration work in this State. 
by virtue of an act of Congress, looks with 
such favor on the work among girls that |. 
plans an extension of endeavor in the nea 
future. 

It seems indeed a far ery from the piles of 
tempting fruit and vegetables at the fair. and 
the demonstration of canning done just out 
side the exhibit building, all bearing evidence 
of the fact that the 
done is the outward and visible sign of act!) 
learned, to thie 


lesson that “work wel! 


spiritual realities.” was well 
time when for the girls on the small farms and 
on no farms at all there was no ray of light on 
any pathway looking toward economic ini 
pendence or toward a part in the world’s 


That such results have been crowded 


tivities. 
into a few short vears is almost inconceival 
Some of the visitors were privileged to he: 


the stories of the county workers who ha 


gone in and out among the people, and 


have witnessed the awakening to a new |)! 


in countless instances--the modern miracle 


the birth of human souls. 
AN INTERESTING CASE BY WAY OF ILLUSTRATION 

Through the long weeks of the past summv’. 
when it seemed the rain would never come. * 
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might have been seen toiling up the side 
)» mountain in the Blue Ridge, carrying 
kets of water. A child in a large family, 
ch had but the barest necessities of exist- 
ve. she was found by a county worker, and 
vd of the possibilities that lay before her. 
~\o determined to fit herself to be a teacher, 
before her rose the mighty obstacles of a 

‘i school course and normal training. Her 
ier had no land to give her, but a man was 

ud (some one is always found) who allowed 
ise to use a tenth of an acre of his ground 
the mountain top, far above her home. She 
uted her tomatoes, and watched them daily. 
for they meant to her a chance in the world. 
lie rain would not come, and so, day after 
liy. she toiled up the mountain with buckets 
of water, and on some days she made as many 
iwenty-five of these painful climbs, with 


- vision before her. 

The rest of her high school education is now 

sired, and no ene doubts that with such 
power of purpose she will find the way to 
-ccure her training in a State normal school. 

lhen the observant visitor at the fair might 
hear of the girl who already has work—of the 
ost Wearing and disagreeable sort. She sees 
opportunities of usefulness, and feels that she 

-t be doing something else—something that 
will give strength and growth to the newly- 

ikened soul. So she plants and waters and 
preserves, 

(ne might have heard also of the child who 
targht a group of mature people—some of 
them old—to can tomateces with a machine. 
purchased as a result of a public entertain- 
ment. She watched the work and refused to 
allow the use of imperfect specimens. And 
those men and women, past the prime of life 
hollowed willingly where a little child led. 





NOTABLE PRIZE WINNERS WORTITY OF MENTION 


()f course, there are prizes. It is an inter- 
etng@ fact that three girls—Margaret Hall, of 
Ncttoway: Delia Terry, of Halifax, and Lou- 

Osborne, of Henrico—have done = such 
ndid work, and have excelled to such a de- 
vroe that they have had a habit of carrying off 


most of the prizes during the past three years. 
So they were put in a class by themselves, com- 
peting against each other, so as to open the 
lists to others. Of these three, Miss Terry is 
the winner of the prize of $25 for this year. 

Here are some of the girls who were re- 
warded with trips to the fair for good work: 
Albemarle County, Violet Mahanes: Campbell. 
Mabel Caldwell; Chesterfield, Grace Floyd; 
Charles City, Emma Mast; Clarke, Martha 
Hemsley; Dinwiddie, Clara Atkinson; Hali- 
fax, Anna Quarles; New Kent, Edna May 
Wilkinson: Nottoway, Winnie Harper: Prince 
William, Helen Thornton; Rockingham, 
Ellen Webster: Goochland, Elsie Spotswood. 
and three girls from Spotsylvania. Other 
counties in the work which had exhibits, but 
which were not represented by girls, are Cul- 
peper, James City, Tazewell and York. Hen- 
rico sent in six girls for demonstration pur 
poses. 

Of the counties at work for two years or 
more, Chesterfield won first place for all-round 
exhibit: New Kent, second, and Prince Wil- 
liam, third. In the group working for the first 
vear, Warwick won first; Isle of Wight. sec- 
ond, and Culpeper, third. 

Of the girls exhibiting for the second year’s 
work, Mary Davis, of Henrico, came first: of 
the first year girls, Ruby Dickenson, of Ches- 
terfield, came out ahead. 





AT THE END OF DAY 


Oh, love, good night! The deepening 
shadows blend 

With daylight’s gold; the silvered moonbeams 
wend 

Their way to light our world till dreams 
descend. 


Oh. love. good night! And may life's 
shadows blend 
With youth’s bright sun till evening falls, and 
then 
Love's glory light thy pathway to the end! 
—Wanda May. in Munsey’s Magazine. 
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THE VERMONT EDUCATIONAL SURVEY AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


E. V. WILLS, A. M. 


’ establishment. in LOO. ot the Car- 


uadation for the Advancement of 


Teaching, it- has participated in no more im 


portant work in connection with Its purpose 


of “advancing the profession of teacher and 


of higher education” than the edu 


thie il 
cational survey of Vermont, the results of 
which are set forth in Bulletin No. 7. 1914. 
of the ¢ inecie lk oundation. 

This survey owes its erigin to an act of the 


Vermont leo lature. 
1912. U1 


directed that an 


passed on November 19. 
der the provisions of this act it was 
Investigation of the eduea 
tienal system of the State be undertaken, and 
for this 


nine persons was provided for. 


mmission consisting of 
The act fur 


purpe se A €( 


ther stipulated that the ce mmission should re- 
port upon the elementary, secondary, and 
higher schools of the state. and should 


recommend “such re¢ reanizat bl n of our public 
elementary and secondary schools, in adjust 
ment to the entire educational system of the 
State. as will promote the ends ef unity. har- 


mony, economy, and efficiency.” 


The commission was duly constituted and 
began its work early in the vear 1913. It was 
required Hy the hill creating it that two of 
the nine member of the commission should 


be edueational experts. Accordingly — tue 
president of the Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 


President of Columbia University and editor 


sociation 


of the “Educational Review.” were appointed 
to membership. 
At the 


Carnegie 


the 
W ork of 


commission, 
the 


the 
undertook 


invitation of 
Foundation 
making an expert survey of the entire edu- 
cational svstem of the State. the commission 
conducting its hearings and investigations in- 
dependently. In addition to the work of its 
own staff. the Foundation emploved a num- 


ber of experts for special investigations. 


VALUABLE SUMMARY 


The report as published furnishes a com- 


pact and valuable summary of educational 


conditions in a typical American common- 
wealth. A review of a few of the more im 
portant points discussed may be of value t 
educators in Virginia. 

In the first section a background is_ pro- 
vided for the discussions to follow by a re 
view of geographical, industrial, and socia 
conditions in the State of Vermont, emphia-is 
being placed upon the fact that the State is, in 
the main, an agricultural community and its 
problems those of rural life. 

The section dealing with the educationa 
system as at present organized is for the most 
part statistical and is followed by more «di 
tailed study of the various factors in the SVs- 
with the study of elementary 
Professor B. THillegas. 


The concept ion of 


tem, beginning 
schools, conducted by 
of Columbia University. 
the end of education held by Professor Hille 
gas is a sociological one, and he emphasizes 
therefore, the Importance of training for citi 
zenship and education for the future needs of 
the child in the practical duties of life. Te 
recommends a reorganization of the course of 
study for the elementary schools. and_ thiat 
the effort be made, through teachers’ meet 
summer schools. ti 


ings. reading circles, and 


increase the efficiency of rural teachers. [Te 
further the appointment of a 
expert. supervisors “who should 
spend their time in_ the 


the teachers and demonstrating proper met! 


recommends 


number of 


assisting 


schools. 
ods.” 

The report on secondary schools. prepared 
by Dr. William S. Learned, of Harvard. 1s 
also largely sociological in its point of view. 
Ignoring the advantages of classical studies. 
he urges a reorganization of the secondary 
curriculum in order to provide for the intro- 
duction of more specifically vocational sub- 


jects. It is urged that all courses be taught 
with a view to their practical content. 

Dr. Learned emphasizes particularly ‘he 

] 


fact that the teachers in the secondary sch: 
of Vermont are overworked, both as to ‘he 
number of hours devoted to teaching and ‘hie 
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er and variety of the subjects taught. 
| criticism calls attention to a fact which 


es not only to the schools of Vermont, 
probably in a more acute form, to those 

iv other States as well. In the South, 
~chools attempt, in most cases, too many 

-. Five, six, or seven recitations a day 
requently required of pupils, and teach- 

re even more seriously overburdened. 
ring the conditions in Georgia, for 
ple, Professor J. S. Stewart says: “In 

we were charged with raking too hard 
iirement when the university refused to 

lit a school requiring a teacher to teach 
than ten recitations of thirty minutes a 
Many teachers were then ‘hearing’ fif- 

teen to twenty lessons a day. Now the uni- 
iy recommends five recitations of forty 

tes In the clear for the larger schools, 
will refuse to give full credit for work 
teacher having more than seven recita- 
periods of forty minutes in the clear.” 
(ich School Quarterly, January, 1913, p. 
It is to be hoped that the conclusions 

e eXperts employed in the Vermont sur- 

ey will direct attention to this evil wherever 
tovists. and that more time will be provided 
reparation and consultation with pupils. 


BETTER SUPERVISION NEEDED 


Realizing the deficiencies of secondary 
ers in Vermont, both in academic and 
rofessional studies, the report advocates a 


vier standard of supervision, to be brought 
t through more thorough means of local 
siipervision and, in addition, through the ser- 
of an expert director of secondary edu- 
‘ion, to be the agent of the State superin- 
tendent. This arrangement would give the 
secondary schools at all times the benefit of 
e\pert advice and competent supervision. The 
‘igeestion is a highly important one, recog- 
izing as it does the fact that secondary su- 
pervision is only of value when intelligent, 
ind that intelligent supervision can only be 
*xpected from an expert. 
The section dealing with 
teachers for the elementary 


the training of 
schools of Ver- 
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mont is one of the most noteworthy in the 
entire report by reason of its discussion of the 


normal schools and 


comparative value of 
training courses in high schools, and further 
recommendation of a central 


The conclusion 


because of its 
training school for teachers. 
is reached that the two normal 
Vermont do not, in practical results,. justify 
The work of nor- 


schools of 


their continued existence. 
mal training courses in the high schools, on 
the other hand, is spoken of in the highest 
of this conelusion it is 
Vermont 


terms. In support 
stated that the commonwealth of 
spent on the normal schools during the pre- 
ceding vear $20,000. There were 42 graduates. 
During the same period the State expended 
$8,600 for normal training departments in 
high schools, with the result that 126 gradu- 
ates of these courses became teachers in the 
State, and were, in the opinion of the inves- 
tigators, “quite as effective teachers” for the 
rural schools as the graduates of the normal 
schools. 

This section of the report will repay careful 
scrutiny on the part of those charged with the 
administration of publie education, whether 
in Vermont In Virginia, the 
recent agitation for the increase of normal 
school facilities for the better training of ru- 


or elsewhere. 


ral teachers makes the findings of the Ver- 
mont commission of interest. It may be noted, 
too, that the conclusions of these experts have 
been verified by the experience of Virginia, 
as indicated in the Annual Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of Virginia 
for the school years 1911-1912 (pp. 23-24). 
Concerning normal training departments in 
high schools, Superintendent Stearnes says: 
“The list of 606 teachers which the normal 
training departments furnished to the State in 
1911-1912 speaks more eloquently than any 
words of mine could speak of the splendid 
success of these departments. Two 
hundred and seventy-eight pupils pursued the 
normal training courses in 1911-1912. The 
cost to the State was only $15,000, and I 
strongly recommend the increase of this fund 
so that new departments may be established.” 
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COST OF NORMAL TRAINING CLASSES 
Superintendent Stearnes gives the approxi- 
mate cost In the section quoted. The more 
acctirate statistics given in the same report 
that, in 1911-1912, 
In maintaining ZL of 
With this total 


We Tey compare the expenditures for the Va- 


(p. 39) show the sum of 
S17.200) was expended 


these normal training classes. 


rious normal schools for whites in Virginia 
during the same vear as indicated by the Su- 
perintendent’s report: 


Williain ane Mary College De tes S$ 55.400 

State Female Normal School..... TODS 
Harrisonburg Normal and = Indus- 
i, a ns 65.300 


Fredericksbure@ Normal and Indus- 
ee, 
Radford Normal (for 


ment). 


establish- 
25 000 


Total S301.400 


Turning now to the results of these ex- 
penditures in the training of teachers for the 
public schools for whites in Virginia, we find 
the following figures for 1911-1912: 
Number of teachers who are graduates of 
William and Mary College........... 6] 


State Female Normal School, Farmville 617 


Harrisonburg State Normal and In- 
ce a) tS 
Fredericksburg State Normal and In- 
| a a re 3 
Ns ins: Sinai A anabeh NE d So alae 29 
Normal training departments in high 
OUR. oo i.G owe odie kar ane bee eins 606 


In view, then, ef the economy and efficiency 


of these normal training departments. the ef- 
forts of Superintendent Stearnes to increase 
their number should be warmly seconded. 
Beenuse of the predominance of agriculture 
as an industry in Vermont. the development 
of agricultural courses in high scheols is rec- 
The advisability of instruction in 
is left 


State Board. 


ommended. 


other trades, however, for the inves- 


! 


tigation of the This is scarcely 


so unqualified an endorsement of vecational 


education as the reader is led to expect from 
Dr. Learned’s criticisms of the present sys- 


tem. 
UNDER ONE BOARD 


After a series of recommendations designed 


to facilitate the business administration of 
the schools, the report proceeds to the con- 
sideration of needed improvements in e:lu- 
cational administration, beginning with the 
State board. Most noteworthy is the sug- 
gestion that the contro] of all State educa- 
tional activities, including the education of 
dependents, defectives, and delinquents, be 
placed in the hands of a board of five mem- 
bers. At the head of this board will be a 
State commissioner, and it is especially recom- 
mended that adequate compensation be  pro- 
vided for securing for this position a “pro- 
gressive educational leader.” It is also urged 
“that provision be made for the appointment 
of not less than four directors or deputy com 
missioners—one for rural schools, one foi 
secondary schools, one for voeational schools 
(including agriculture), and for for extension 
activities.” In short, the effort is made t 
place each department of educational activity 
under the control of a specialist. 

The Vermont 
scientific attempt en the part of an Americai 
commonwealth to secure exact and author 


report represents the first 


tative information bearing upon the condi- 
tion and needs of its educational system, Not 
only should it furnish helpful suggestions to 
other States. 


educational administrators in 
but the effect of its example should be 


reaching. 


A man on earth He wandered once, 

All meek and undefiled; 

And those who loved Him said: He 
wept” 

None ever said He smiled; 

Yet there might have been a smile—un- 
seen 

When He bowed His holy face, I ween, 

To bless that happy child. 

—Mrs Browning. 
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AMONG THE COLORED SCHOOLS 
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| No. Schools Using Indi- 
vidual Drinking Cups 
| No. School Improve- 
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Counties, 


Ne., 


ings, Extending Term 
and School Improve- 


groes for New Build- 
ments 


ment Leagues in Co. 
Money Raised by 


43 4 530 0 
5 425 16 
20 1,744 19 
43 1,125 00 
10 301 45 
15 350 00 
33 3,358 12 
13 784 60 
312 2,263 00 
21] 1,029 66 
18 1,075 27 
s 1,006 00 
27 (38 65 
20 FOO 92 
24 1 866 00 
9 1,497 50 
7 | 493 60 
37 | 2.953 10 
18 | 698 24 
8 | 612 47 
16 | 1 139 74 
18 | 1.056 00 
21] 1,227 00 
40 1,296 00 

} | 290 00 
24 | 770 32 
20) | 982 00 
11 | 75D 46 





545 |$ 30,752 45 
} 


lirty supervising industrial teachers were fact that 196 schools extended the term one 


oved in twenty-nine counties. 
unty employed five industrial teachers. while 
ne teacher worked in both Henrico and Alex- 
1. one in Warwick and York and two in 
City, Charles City and New Kent. 
hie (95 negro school buildings in this territory 
WS were visited regularly and a total of 3.676 
sits were made by the thirty teachers. 
trial work of some kind was taught in all 
The length of term ranged 


Jan 


f these schools. 


‘rou five to nine months, and the average was 
rucht up to six months by reason of the 


Norfolk 


ing lengthened the ter 
months. 
Of 


In- 
cost of $4.008.64. 


old 


rooms. 


schoolhouses are 


nn 


month by local effort. Cumberland led in this 
respect—seventeen out of twenty schools hav- 
from 
This was greatly stimulated in this 
county because the school boards paid half the 
cost of the added month wherever the patrons 
would raise the other half. 

Twenty-four new schools were built at a cost 
of $19.430.00, and fifteen were enlarged at a 
In almost every case the 
converted 
The building of new schools has been 


five to SIx 


into work 
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greatly stimulated by the State Graded School 
Ieund. 


of two to four rooms now comply with all the 


More than seventy negro rural schools 


requirements and are receiving about 37.900 


annually from this fund. Caroline county led 
in new buildings. having erected four at a cost 
of S500. Phis work was done entirely by the 
negroes themselves. 

Forty-one schoolhouses were painted, eightv- 
nine whitewashed, and 175 sanitary outhouses 
Health Day and 


Clean-Up Day were observed in nearly all the 


were built during the vear. 


schools, ana IST sel ols used individual drink- 


ing cups. The greatest agency for community 


worl: 


is the School Improvement League. In 
these counties N49 Leagues were ore anized 


and they raised in eash for new buildings. im- 


provements and extending terms 830,742.45. In 
addition to this. 


land. lumber and ma 


for which I 


labor. 


ntributed. have no 


terials were « 


uniform estimate. l consider $10,000 a con- 


servative estimate for these amounts. 
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The average annual salary of the superyis. 
ing industrial teacher is $420.00, so that the 
total cost of this supervision was about Sl». 
600.00 in the twenty-nine counties. It is seen 
therefore that each teacher brought into the 
school funds in money and other values three 
times the cost of her salary. One cannot esti- 
mate in dollars and cents the real value of this 
The 


teaching in the school room has been stronger 


work in its spiritual and moral effects. 


and more practical than ever before; the grow 
people are getting in the habit of meeting in 
the schools for instruction and for social pur- 
poses, Thev are learning to work together to 
build up their neighborhood. They and their 
children are discovering opportunities and. at- 
life 


Ilomes and farms are being improved 


tractions in country heretofore unrecog 
nized. 
and there is a erowlng spirit of co-operal on 


between the two races. 


PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOL EXERCISES 


Prepared by the Faculty of the Fredericksburg Normal School 


The Journal has received the following let 
ter from Miss N. ¢ Preston. historian of the 
Virginia Division of the U. D. C.: 


Kiitur Journal: 

I am enclosing two programs for school ex- 
cises prepared by the Normal School Faculty 
rather at the 


at Fredericksburg, Va.. for, or 


sugeestion of the History Department of the 
Virginia Danghters of the Confederacy—with 
a view toward assuring the coming generation 
that the Encyclopedia Brittanica was a lttle 
off when it makes the statement that the en- 
tire learning of the South was not equal to 
that of Massachusetts. that North 


South Carolina were only saved from barbar- 


anc and 
ism by their connection (through commerce) 
with the North. 
by the High School Faculty in Richmond a 


IT am also having prepared 


program on William Byrd as a pioneer Vir- 


trust ean and will find 


ginia writer. I 


vou 


space for these programs, adding any 
couragement to their use that you can see fit. - 


I trust you will remember that last vear | 
made the same request of you, but the Fred- \ 


ericksbure people were slow to vet tiie 
erams out. 


Seven Mile Ford, Oct. 21st. 
Joun Recrpen Trompson 


The Battle Rainbow. ‘i 
2, Essay. Life of Thompson. 
3. Tribute by Margaret Junkin Preston. —A 
Grave in Hollywood Cemetery. f, 
t. Recitation. Ashby. \) 
5. Recitation or Reading. Musie in Cymp. 


1. Reading. 


Suggestions. Numbers 1, 3, 4 and 5 are to fay 
be found in The Nouthe vin Poets, Macm!! ns 
Pocket Classics, price 25e.; 4 and 5 are 0 ta] 
Trent’s Southern Writers, with some _ 10 hot 
graphical material. Orgain’s Southern |" nla 











thy. in Poetry and Prose contains an excellent 
biography. Material 

»to be found in A Library of Southern 
Ly «ture. The poems, The Burial of Latane 
nl Lhe Death of Stuart are mentioned by 
Kate Orgain, but are not readily accessible. 


concerning his life 


Marcarer JUNKIN Preston 
eading in two parts. The Mystery of 
tan. 
Iissay. Life of the Poet. 
Recitation. Gone Forward. 
song. When I Look Back on it By-and 
Recitation. The Shade of the Trees. 
Recitation. Hero of the Commune. 
sjegestions for developing the program. 
\ivs. Preston was the chief woman poet of the 
«deracy. Material concerning her life can 
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be found in Trent’s Seuthern Writers, Mac- 
millan Co.. and in Vol. X, of A Library of 
Southern Literature. The first number is to 
be found in 7'he Southern Poets, Macmillian’s 
Pocket Classies, price 25c. The third num- 
her is about Lee and is in Trent’s Southern 
Writers, price $1.00. The fourth number, 
concerning Jackson, and also the fifth are in 
Trent. 

Will Mrs. Hamlet please add her suggestion 
for costume. I have not been able to locate 
“When IT Look Back on it By-and-By,” 
though it is a well known hymn. 

Some of these poems,—®, 4. 5, on Thompson 
program, are in Mims and Payne's Southern 
Prose and Poetry. Painter’s Poets of the 
South contains biographical material for both 
and the words of “What Will it Matter By- 
and By.” 


CELEBRATING THANKSGIVING IN A RURAL SCHOOL 


ADA B. TURNER 


a country school of thirty pupils of 

s and grades, less than two weeks of 

» outlay of money, and a crowded pro- 

git required some new way to celebrate 
sgiving. This was the problem which 
ited Miss Smith, the teacher of District 

\ rl, 
estion, as Christmas was fast approach- 


An elaborate pregram was out of 


¢ and the program to be given then was 
lengthy. 
ly the selution of the problem we may 
v look over the shoulder of the teacher 
plans it out after the children have 
goie home. ler idea is to impress upon the 
en a clear idea of what Thanksgiving 
means, for many of the children are 
homes of foreigners and know little of 
ican holidays. But this plan must also 
le werk for each grade without inter- 
‘ering with the regular work. 
lirst she outlines on paper two morning 
tks to be given to the children the week 
lefore Thanksgiving. In the first talk she 
‘ins to tell who the Puritans and Pilgrims 


were and of seme of their cdd customs: of 
their trip to Helland: reasens for leaving: of 
the “Mayflower” and “Speedwell :” she will 
leave them on the ccean. at the close of this 
talk. 
questions, t 
and then will finish it with the landing of the 
Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock: their difliculties; 


The second morning, she will ask a few 
» be sure the story is well in mind, 


the babies Peregrine and Oceanus: the visit 
of Samoset; the pipe of peace; the arrange- 
ment for the feast: foed served: the uninvited 
guests; and lastly speak of the Thanksgiving 
preclamation given nowadays by the governor 
of each State. 

Next she turns to a large envelope marked 
and takes frem it several pie- 
tures of Pilgrims clipped from papers. These 
she will pin on a screen kept for pictures of 
this kind. She also selects a picture of a turkey 


“November.” 


to be used as a pattern. She cuts two of these 
patterns frem the front cover of a_ tablet. 
which is stiff without being so hard to cut as 
pasteboard. The first and second grades will 
be given the patterns and be shown how to 





fold their tablet paper lengthwise and then 
crosswise, pin the pattern in place and trace 
the gebbler, cut out the outline, and pin the 
sheets with an ordinary pin. These slips will 
contain the new spelling words learned during 
weeks 


the next two 


The werk in drawing for that week next is 


planned: the time for each class is very short, 
so Miss Smith selects from the envelope for 
the fourth grade a simple sketch of a colonial 
hat. collar, cuff and slippers; these she will 
draw en the blackboard for the class to copy. 

For the fifth and sixth grades she decides to 


give a simple sketch of Plymouth Reek and 
the “Mayflower” 
This class numbers only three, so 


to be used as a design for a 
ealendar. 
re can hye (*¢ pied by all. 


Copy 


one pret 
Monday morning 
“Tanding of the 


several 


the 
on the blackboard. 
the children 


she will poem 
Pilgrims” 
read it over times with 
and arouse 
Lave if n 


are always 


a little strife by asking who will 
There 


it pupils who will be able 


remorized by the next morning. 
some brig 


to do this and manv will learn at least a 
verse. 
Next she jots down ten questions relating 


to the Pilgrims to give to the history class 
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after their regular class work, these to be an- 
swered on paper, exchanged and marked jy 
class. This work had been covered earlier jn 
the year so this serves as a review. 

Until the Monday before Thanksgiving ni 
work in language relating to the day will be 
assigned, as Miss Smith believes that children 
must have a good stock of ideas before they 
attempt to write on a subject. But the work 
assigned fer Tuesday will be along those lines 

The third and fourth grades will be a 
to write ten sentences containing the nan 
some article found in a Pilgrim home, unde1 
lining the name of this article. 

The fifth grade will be asked to pretend 
they are Pilgrim children and tell about thei 
voyuge to America and their new homes. 

lor the sixth grade, which consists of boys 
she plans to secure the account of an imag 
inary hunt of the Pilgrims. Of course mam 
hints are to be given in each case but the \ 
must all be passed in before Tuesday night i1 
that it may be marked and corrected 
before Wednesday, for the last half-hour o1 
to be given to the reading of t! 
these papers.—Normal Instruct 


order 


that day is 


best amor 


ao 
> 


and Primary Plans. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA EXTENSION LECTURES, 1914-15 


Albert Balz. Adjunct Professor of Philoso- 


phy [*} Vi a oy hie ( rowd, 

i.€. Ba \djunct Professor of Spanish 
and | ertug f Ne th Ame Picd. 

t. M. Bird. Professor of Chemistry—7he 


Bursar—What the Public 


7 i > 7° : 
wt ITHACHE. 


Professor of History 


Should fh 


R. I. The 


Dabney. 


Tlist iy al B / ey 7 nd oT the Pre S¢ nt kuro- 
pean We 
J. S. Davis. Professor of the Practice of 


Medicine and Pediatrics—A/cohol and the Hu- 


man Body. 
A. M. Dobie. 
Lanquag : 
Graham 


Professor of Law—Law and 


Edgar. Associate Professor of 


Chemistrv—7he Industrial Triumphs of 


ern Chemistry. 


W. Hi. 


Languages 


Faulkner, Professor of German 
German Unive rsity Student Lit 
Thomas FitzHugh, Professor of Latin 


cient Art (Stereopticon Views). 


J. C. Flippin, Professor of Clinical M 
cine Tome Medication. 
W. M. Forrest. Professor of Biblical [lis 


tory and Literature—7he Literary Infl 

of the English Bible. : 

Grasty, Associate Professor of Econ 

omic Geologyv—Natural Wonders of Virg/ni 
A. FE. Hall-Quest. Associate Professor of 

Education—Supervised Study. 


W. H. Heck, Professor of 


J. S. 


Edueation— 


TT re dity and Edu ation. 
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\\. M. Hunley, Adjunct Professor of Politi- 
Science—E'ducation for Citizenship. 

IX. Jordan, Professor of Histology and 

rvology—The Effect of War upon the 


| 


_ A. Kepner, Associate Professor Biology 
Animal Adaptations, or (b) Animal Ac- 
A. Lambeth, Professor of Hygiene— 

lov to Know the Trees. 

ert Lefevre, Professor of Philosophy— 

\ Common Errors in Thinking. 

(. G. Maphis, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
u—(a) The High School as a Social In- 
‘ion, or (b) Thomas Jefferson as Revealed 
s Letters. 

T. Marshall, Professor of Pathology— 
1). Ilealth Problems of a Community. 
~. A. Mitchell, Professor of Astronomy— 
‘yp to the Moon (stereopticon views). 

\. W. Page, Professor of Economics—W hat 
American? 

(). If. Ramsey, Instructor in Economics— 


The Architecture of the University of Vir- 
ginia (Stereopticon views). 

C. A. Smith, Professor of English—7'he 
Ministry of Poetry. 

W. M. Thorton, Professor of Applied Math- 
ematics—Good Reads. 

R. H. Webb, Prefessor of Greek—T7he Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. 

DIRECTIONS 

All eerrespondence in regard to the forego- 
ing lectures should be addressed to Professor 
W. H. Heck, University, Va. Every request 
for a lecture should name at least two profes 
sors, as the first professor named may be un- 
able to leave his class for the date desired. 
The traveling and boarding expenses of the 
lecturer must be paid by the lecal community. 
A bill for these expenses will be sent by the 
sursar of the University to the person desig- 
nated in the request for a lecture as authorized 
to attend to this matter. No fee need be paid 
to the lecturer, and no entrance fee can be re- 
quired of the audience. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary. MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director of Leagues 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


s your league reported? A few days ago 
wher in writing us said, “I understand 
is a league connected with my school.” 


\idently this teacher looks upon the league 
in organization of the patrons in which 
the teachers are not expected to participate. 


Dit this idea is entirely incorrect. As a rule 
te teacher should not be elected president of 
tie league: but at the same time no league 
cin be a suecess without the active help of the 


tevcher. This matter is mentioned here be- 
calise we earnestly desire the teachers to see 
that all leagues send a report to the Associa- 
tion. We have no doubt but what some of 


tie very best organizations in the State are 


nc! recorded in our office. How about your 
le rile? 


If you are not sure about it, will 


tron, if pessible. 


you not send us a list of your officers and a 
brief report of the year’s work? There are 
659 active leagues recorded with us. We wish 
to make this number 1,000 by Thanksgiving. 
Help us, will you not? 

Will your league send a DELEGATE? 
As you doubtless know, the next Educational 
Conference will be held in Richmond Thanks- 
giving week. Friday is league day. You are 
urged to have your league send a delegate and 
remember that this delegate should be a pa- 
No provision can be made 
for free entertainment, but no doubt a num- 
ber of leagues will be willing to pay at least 
a part of the expenses of the trip. We hope 
to have read at the morning meeting a few 
exceptionally good league reports. If your 
league has done good league work let us hear 
from you. 
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Citizens Reading Course. Wave you received 
one of our Citizens’ Reading Course announce- 
If not 


pamphie ts to be 


The series of 
issued this vear by the va- 


ments: send for one. 
rious State institutions will be extremely in- 
teresting and instructive, and they are all free 
for the asking. Teachers are urged to organ- 
ize a reading course group in the leagues con- 
nected with their 
Patron’s Day. 


superintendent a report on Patron’s Day. If 


schools. 


We urge you to send your 


a league is organized in your school on this 
day be sure to send us the names and addresses 
of the ollicers. 

Junior Leaques and the Children’s Reading 
Course. Prince William was the banner Ju- 
nior League county of the State last session. 
thanks t the interest of Supt. Cats 


There were twe1 Cy 


Tyler. 
3x Junior Leaeues in this 


county last vear and they did a remarkably 


] 


fine work. We wish to emphasize two things 


in Junior League work this session: A School 


Exhibit and the Reading Course. 


1 


In order to 


exhil it it 1s nece to interest 


sary 


the bovs and giris in the special pamphilets 


outlining work in agriculture and domestic 
scien Phe State Department of Agricul- 
ture Is pr ring the pamphlet for the boys 
while t hlet for the girls mav be ob- 
tain ntities desired, by addressing a 
post rd te Pres. Julian A. Burruss, Harris- 
onbure. } In regard to the Reading Cou 

do 1 forget that the Association issues a 
hane certificate to each child who reads 


four wood books during the session 


SHENANDOAT 

The { 
andoah county visiting leagues with Supt. C. 
V. Shoemaker. When Mr. 


Edinbure and 


rst week in Octeber IT spent in Shen- 


Shoemaker was 
Wood - 


Ile believes 


principal at later at 


1 s 1 . 
stock he organized fine leagues. 


in the work, and consequently. it is well or- 


ganized In his school division. 
Shenandoah is in the heart of the Valley. 
Through the county extends the old Valley 


Turnpike. the joy of automobile tourists ex- 


cept for the tells. and on this pike are many 


historic places. Newmarket. for instance. is 
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strung out along the pike for at least a mile, 
At Newmarket is a fine old Lutheran church 
in the burying ground of which is a monu- 
ment to the V. M. I. cadets. Down the pike 
a few miles from Newmarket I noticed a sim- 
ple marble shaft a few rods from the road, 
Upon climbing through a wire fence I found 
that it 
federate captains who were executed on the 


was erected to the memory of two Con- 
spot. They were captured at their homes 
near by, brought to the place marked by the 
shot trial. 
natural beauty and historical associations no 


monument. and without a For 


county surpasses the old Shenandoah with its 
pike, its quaint old stone houses, and its won- 
derful Massanetta Mountains. 

We visited Shenandoah— 


nine schools in 


three each day. At all these schools except 
ene we found leagues, the majority of which 
} 


have been at work for several years. Two of 
leagues deserve special mention. 

At Conieville we found one of the livest 
leagues in tl 
have been fine and the visit showed that 
the half been told. This school is 


long way An enthusias- 


ie State. Its reports to our of- 


had never 
from the 


tic commercial 


» railroad. 
traveler passed by the school 
and has been talking about it ever 
since. He says, “Why 


that mountain school is a beauty; and, just 


I can’t understand it: 


think. it has lace curtains at the windows.” 
This seemed too much for the drummer. I 
( nined to him that this school had a wide 


ce leacue. 
The 


town. 


other eood league we found at Maurer- 
This organization has been highly sue 
cessful in beautifving the school grounds. The 
shade trees are really growing, the tawn 1s 
ereen, and the conerete walkways and_ neat 
instead of 


This league holds regular meetings many of 


wire fence are realities dreams. 
which are attended by over a hundred _per- 
SONS, 

Shenandoah votes on compulsory education 
the school tax is high, new 
buildings are being agitated at Mount Jack- 


son, Edinburg, and other places, and the edu- 


in November. 


cational outlook is in every way encouraging. 
Superintendent 


Shoemaker married a_ fine 
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ke 
mn- 
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nd 
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or 
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te: ver who sees to it that he keeps her native 
county to the forefront in school progress. 


rE ACIERS’ MEETING IN ROANOKE COUNTY 


~tate Superintendent Stearnes “won his 
spurs” as superintendent of Roanoke county. 
Qo thing that impressed me in attending the 


institute at Salem was the fine county teach- 
ers association and I attributed this largely 
to the work of our State Superintendent who 
built up the State Teachers’ Association. 
3 teacher in Roanoke belongs to the State 
\.. elation and the county always sends a full 


quot. of delegates to the State meeting. 

Hit Supt. Roland E. Cook is a worthy suc- 
cossor to the former superintendent. He is an 
extremely modest and quiet man, but things 


are qnoving along in Roanoke. Since Mr. 
( became superintendent three high schools 
an! ten graded have been built in this moun- 
tia Is county. 


Pr. PAINTER’S SCHOOL IN ROANOKE CITY 


\. P. Painter is one of the best school men 


I w. For vears we have worked together 
i State Association, of which organiza- 
tion he is a former president. And in all the 
relations of life I have found Painter to be a 
main and a Christian gentleman. It will in- 
test his friends to know that Painter has 


charge of one of the biggest educational plants 
in \irginia—The Roanoke City Intermediate 


School. This school holds all the sixth, sev- 
ent and eighth grade pupils of Roanoke, 
about 1,000 in number and is in every respect 


a magnificent city school. 


ART EXHIBITS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


\Ve are pleased to announce that represen- 
tatiies of the Richmond Art Club, after a 
conference with Miss J. D. Wright, of our 
ollice have decided to prepare an attractive art 
ex bit to be sent free to one and two-room 
country schools. The Art Club is also pre- 
pirng a large and beautiful exhibit to be sent 
to high schools and civie leagues for a fee of 
one dollar. If you are interested make an 


‘pplication for these exhibits to Miss Nora 
Houston, Richmond Art Club, Richmond, Va. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL AND CIVIC LEAGUES 

Chesterfield ccunty reports eleven leagues in 
good working condition with prospects of 
others to be organized. 

There are three leagues in Pulaski county 
and some mention of their work will be of in- 
terest. The Dublin league has cut two win- 
dows in the school building and paid one hun- 
dred dollars towards the laying of a cement 
walk from the town to the school. Mrs. Ver- 
million is president and Mr. J. L. Cox, secre- 
tarv. The Draper league, of which Mrs. E. T. 
Pratt is president, raised $120.97 in 1914, set 
twenty-five maple trees, erected a stage and 
purchased chandeliers and a piano. Mrs. Ella 
Wood is president of the Pulaski league, and 
the werk of this league is chiefly civic. The 
league has raised $560.47 this year. 

New leagues have been organized at Madi- 
sonville, Charlotte county; Newville and Dis- 
putanta, Prince George county: Strasburg, 
Shenandoah, and at White Oak, Henrico. 

Teachers’ Institutes have been visited in 
Alexandria county. Reanoke, Richmond and 
Westmoreland ccunties by Mr. Binford, and 
in Loudoun and Shenandcah counties by Mrs. 
Dashiell. 

Superintendent Edmondson reports twenty- 
three leagues in Loudoun county, most of them 
doing admirable work. 
Ashby 
lengues in his division. Those of Brooke, Gar- 
risonville, Leeland, Chancellor, Summit, Brok- 
enburg, and Massaponax being specially active. 


Superintendent reports — thirteen 


Superintendent Percifull reports seventeen 
leagues in Mathews and Middesex, with other 
Mrs. J. R. 
Saunders has resigned the presidency of the 
Saluda League. and Mrs. R. B. Segar has been 


organizations to follow this vear. 


elected. 
good both for the tewn and for the school. 


This league has accomplished much 


The Peninsula League of Mathews. of which 
Miss Georgia Mogford is president, has accom- 
plished excellent work. 

Superintendent R. A. Dobie, of Norfolk 
City, reports seven leagues in that city with a 
membership of more than seven hundred. 
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The league of Irvington, Lancaster county, 
October, 1911, 
and expended it for repairs, equipment, cement 


organized has raised $877.50 


walk, piano and library. 


A league was organized on September 29th 
at White Oak School, Henrico. Supt. Wright. 
Miss Rea and Mrs. Dashiell visited the school 
that evening and a very interesting meeting 
was held. Mrs. J. A. Kohout was elected pres- 
ident. The patrons had already done much 
for the school improvement but wished to have 
an organization which would be a permanent 


help. 

There are in Prince William county twenty- 
six junior leagues which have raised $626.84. 
have 
pictures; 14 the 
7 have put in athletic equipment; 2 


Thev have bought two pianos; twelve 


bought have improved 


grounds: 
have established school gardens, and one has 


purehased manual training equipment. 


Tyler reports 14 Patrons’ 


Superintendent 
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leagues with a membership of 136, in Prince 
William and states that the senior and junior 
leagues in most cases work together to secure 
the equipment and improvements. The leavie 
of Haymarket of which Mrs. F. M. Osborne 
is president, has set out shade trees and 
shrubs and laid a cement walk from the sc}yoo] 
to the main street at a cost of four hundred 
and fifty dollars. The league has also raised 


Sie. Li. 


The LaFavette League of Norfolk county. of 
which Mr. E. V. Renn is president, has can- 
celled the debt of $53.30 on piano and raised 
S48 to pay the fare of 186 pupils to Great 
Bridge to the School Fair and succeeded in 
winning the banner for attendance. 


The league at Hillsboro, Loudoun county, 
paid $35.00 towards teacher's salary and s10 
towards a cement walk to school house: 
paid the expenses of Dr. Flannagan to have a 
lecture on health. 


THE NOVEMBER CONFERENCE 


Virginia Educa- 
shape, and 


Annual 
ing definite 


Seventh 


tional Conference are fast tal 


of every s out as planned this should prove 
the m i\ ind successful conference that 
has ey n h a 

Richmond will again be the host of a conference, 
headjuarters and most of the meetings being held 
at the John Marshall High School. 

The (¢ ference W at first planned to be a three 
davs 1! hut the wealth of the entertainments 
offered various organizations of Richmond 
made it absolutel I essary to extend the time of 
the Confere1 » as to cover three days and four 
nights 

The Revistration Bureau ill he at the John Mar- 
shall High School, and will be open at 3 FP. M. on 
Tuesday, November tl] ith, where Mr. J. T. Fen- 
tress and his usual efficient corps of helpers will 


be prepared to do anything in their power to help 
the visiting teachers 

No arrangements have 
provide free board for the delegates, 
this there will be an unusual amount of other kinds 
of entertainment, and in addition the railroads of 
Virginia have generously agreed to give us exception- 
ally good rates. All roads leading to Richmond are 
offering a rate of and one-fifth fares for the 





this year to 
but in lieu of 


been made 


one 


round trip, tickets to be on sale on November 23, 
24, 25, good to return not later than midnight of 
November 39th. 

These rates are open to all persons coming to 


Richmond at that time, no certificate of membership 


being necessary. 


In the matter of entertainment Richmond's re- 
putation for hospitality will be amply maint ed, 
A reception and musical at the Jefferson Hotel under 
the auspices of the Elementary Teachers’ Assovia- 
tion of Richmond will be given on Wednesday even- 


ing from eight to eleven o’clock, and will 

an excellent opportunity for the visiting edu rs 

to meet others and become generally acquain 
Friday afternoon through the generosity < 

Retail Merchants’ Ags lation and Mr. M. L t 

heimer the Lucille LaVerne Company will tf er 


a complimentary matinee at the Empire The: 
While in addition to this Mr. Hoffheimer has ) 
one thousand tickets to the Little Theatre, good for 
any performance during the Conference. 

The meeting scheduled for Thursday afternoon will 
be so arranged as not to interfere with the ns 
of those likely to wish to see the Virginia-Carolina 
Football game. 

On Wednesday noon through 


( Dr 


the courtesy 


J. A. C. Chandler a luncheon will be tendered the 
visiting Superintendents at one of the city s Is. 
[It will thus be seen that this Conference wil n- 
tain a mixture of pleasure and business of such 
proportion that the Conference should not prove 
tiresome but should prove exceptionally help!!! 
While it is not definitely known yet who of 
the speakers will be, among those to be heard 1S 
expected will be found, Hon. Josephus Da 8, 


Governor Henry C. §St 
C. Stearnes, Fairfax 
of the Southern Railay, 


Secretary of the Navy, 
State Superintendent R. 
rison, Esq., President 


bea 








nce 


lor 


sed 





Dr. 
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iwin A. Alderman of the University of Vir- 

and others. 

e the Conference will more or less follow the 

ff previous Conferences yet it is especially 

that there will be an unusually large attend- 
Trustees, since the Chairman of the Con- 
Executive Committee is Mr. N. E. Clement, 

ent of the Trustees’ Association. 

key note of the Conference will be “To Wipe 

literacy in Virginia,’’ which slogan has been 


made known all over the State this fall by Super- 
intendent Stearnes. 

The Local Committee will have a list of boarding 
houses and hotels with rates, and all who wish to 
have assignments made for them are urged to notify 
as soon as possible either Mr. J. T. Fentress, Chim- 
borazo School, Richmond, Va., or Superintendent 
Arthur D. Wright, Box 15, Richmond, Va., who is 
Secretary of the Conference Executive Committee. 





News Notes from 


schools of Accomac opened fuli throughout 
inty. I am using an automobile in visiting 
iools—a great help in rural work. 
G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
se SS UF 
schools in the city of Alexandria reopened 
iber Sth with a large increase in enrollment. 
ve had to employ three additional teachers to 
ire of this increase. This promises. to be one 
most successful years. The bids for our new 
hool building will be opened October 9th. 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
SS © OS 
n all indications, this is going to be an un- 
sood school year for Alexandria county. 
W. T. HODGES, Supt. 
1 
schools in Giles and Leigh districts of Amelia 
have started off in good shape. The enroll- 
good and the teachers seem determined to 
the work successful. C. B. BOWRY, Supt. 
s+ SF SF 
August report, I made mention of the large 
- of new school buildings either projected or 
» of erection in the county of Amherst. We 
Ling forward now with great interest to our 
’ Institute, which is to be held on the 29th 
th of October. Mr. John B. Terrell, of the De- 
nt of Public Instruction, and Dr. Hall-Quest, 
University of Virginia, have both promised to 
sent and deliver addresses. 
C. L. SCOTT, Supt. 
. on oe 7 
\ugusta county, one nine months and seven 
months schools opened this month. The en- 
nt is unusually large for this part of the ses- 
This seems to indicate an awakening interest 
part of the people in the schools. One $15,000 
building will be completed next month at 
City, one $3,000 at Mount Sidney, and a $7,000 
Churchville. The applications for positions 
heen numerous, but trustees have been unable 


| all positions on account of a goodly number 


licants not having proper certificates. On the 

the outlook for the present session is en- 
ging. F. M. SOMERVILLE, Supt. 

& © 

' Bath County Institute will be held on October 
and 17th at Warm Springs, Va. I look for a 
ttendance. 

Highland Institute will be held at Monterey 

5th and 6th of October. Teachers will be con- 
d with on these dates. 

BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 


Superintendents 


We expect to hold our first school and county fair 
of Brunswick at Lawrenceville on November 7th. 
A great deal of interest is being manifested by the 
teachers and pupils and the people generally. 

Our annual fall teachers’ meeting will be held the 
two days preceding the fair. The program will be 
different from any we have ever had before, being 
arranged for general and departmental meetings, 
and we expect it to prove unusually helpful to the 
teachers. R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 

es SF 

Qur Buena Vista colored school building was 
burned last month, but we have nearly completed 
another. In the meantime, the schools are being con- 
ducted in the colored church. 

J. F. McCLUER, Supt. 
x 7 a7 J 

The supervisor for colored schools in Essex county 
will begin work October 15th. Sanitary closets for 
all of the schools have either been built or are in 
process of erection. 

In King and Queen county, three new school build- 
ings are almost completed. We expect to have all 
sanitary closets built by the end of this month. The 
tax rate was raised last spring from 35 cents to 50 
cents, and we have increased the pay of teachers and 
hope to give longer terms. 

WM. GREGORY RENNOLDS, Supt. 
a 7 a 7 4 

Giles county is very much in advance of last year 
in regard to the condition of schools in the opening. 
We have more licensed teachers, only three emer- 
gencies. Our high schools have started out with in- 
creased interest and enrollment. 

R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
~& SS & 

sut few schools have started in Grayson county. 
The one-room schools will begn October 12th. Open- 
ings very satisfactory—spirit good. 

G. F. CARR, Supt. 
we 8 

The Halifax School Fair in conjunction with the 
county fair will be held October 20th-25th. Great 
preparation is being made for its success. The con- 
tributions to school exhibitions are many and grati- 
fying. Great interest along industrial lines is being 
manifested by the schools, which indicates that ere 
long this class of study will be introduced in many 
schools of the county. We have added three new 
graded school buildings to our list during the sum- 
mer and have closed six one-room schools, and yet 
we fear we will be crowded. The six year olds are 
coming in, which will crowd the primary grades—as 
we expected. H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 





Th schools of Hanover county have commenced 
the session with an extremely promising enrollment 
and everything bids fair for a successful session. 
All the schools of this county have been equipped 
with sanitary outhouses in accordance with an agree- 
ment entered into to that effect last year. Several 
of the civic leagues have been doing excellent work 
during past summer and have made many and 
Vari 


improvements to the school houses in general 
throughout the county. 


JOHN H. WICKHAM, Supt. 
2 ss 

The Smithfield and Windsor High Schools of Isle 
of Wight county opened September 14th with a full 
atte! At this writing, October 6th, all the 
whit S ive opened, most of them with au 
ext I ! All have been visited by the 
su] A high hool course, two years, 
ha led t { hool at Rescue, and one 
year added to Bay View in Hardy and Carrollton in 
New l il ( of these schools three year 
hig! As il i possible, the high schools 
have stand 1 to meet the new require- 
ments GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 

2 & & 

The enrollment in Loudoun county for September 
is uw ] large Interest Was never so good. We 
are worki for and expecting a great year. We are 
perfectir ans to have a trained nurse to “follow 
up” n i inspection of last year. The superin- 
tendent ( ed in getting the services of Dr. 
Flanna of the Health Department, is a fortunate 
man e lookin orward to the coming of school 
fair 1 t May. The catalogues will be out soon. 

W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. 
4 g a. 4 

Col ( ind ( ni Island High Schools of 
Mat! I el on the 7th of September. All 
othe ols ed September 14th. A very 
succes 1 teachers’ institute was held at Mathews 
CH > ] th and 19th. 

All 0] \liddlesex opened on Septem- 
ber 7 ! ! ed enrollment. The white 
teacher institute w held for two days at Saluda. 
We had ldress | Mr. J. W. Everett, 
edit Virgi Journal of Education. 

EK. C. PERCIFULL, Supt. 
4s 

The ite Teacher Association of Mecklenburg 
county will meet in Chase City on Friday and Satur- 
dav, October 1 and ith Friday, the 23d, has 
been t apart as a holiday and no teacher is per- 
mitted to teach on that day Consequently we ex- 
pect practically all the teachers to attend. All the 
high schools have opened At Boydton we are run- 
ning a wagon, the monthly cost whereof is paid by 
privat ubscriptions The Boydton town council 


has donated $800 for the purpose of extending the 
session to nine months and emploving one additional 
teacher. The wagon brings in about twenty-five at 
present. The high schools apparently are in a more 
flourishing condition than ever before. The teaching 
force is the best I have ever seen in this county. 


F. C. BEDINGER, Supt. 
2 & 

No schools in Nelson county were in operation 
this month except the high schools for eight days. 
Our primary and grammar grade schools will open 
on Octoher 5th. Our Teachers’ Institute and school 
fair will be held at Lovingston on Thursday and 
Friday, November 5 and 6, 1914. 

H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 
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We have the largest registration of pupils 


this 


year in the history of Newport News, an increase over 


last year of 235. Since the opening of schools, we 
have had to employ four additional white teachers 
and two additional colored teachers. We dedicated 
our new John W. Daniel school this month, and jt 
has been pronounced one of the best school buildings 
in the State. Our colored school buildings are in- 
adequate, and we have been forced to rent additiona] 
room and to conduct a double session in the John 


Marshall School. A _ building committee has ix 
appointed to take all necessary steps to provide f 


el 


y 


j 

is 
} 

u 


} 
t 


a new colored school costing probably about $10,0 
We will have Patrons’ Leagues in all our school 
this year, about seven, five white and two colors 
Arrangements are being made to organize a general 
Patrons’ League, in which we hope to interest t 
men. i. W. HUFFMAN, Acting Supt. 


xs © & 


Our schools in the city of 


tember 10th, being five days earlier than heretofor 
rhe total enrollment for September is 12,171, 
increase of S32 over September, 1913. Our school 
buildings have been put in excellent condition as to 
repairs, painting, kalsomining, plumbing, heating, 
etc. We have an excellent corps of teachers, s 
have every reason to expect the most successful and 
satisfactory results of our experience. 

RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt 

MOM 

Owing to the increased enrollment in the scl 
of Northampton county, it has necessitated in man 
instances the appointment of more teachers. 

E. G. TANKARD, Su 
2 s. & 

Nearly all the high schools and the larger graded 
schools of Schoolfield, Pittsylvania county, had en- 
couraging openings of session about the middle of 
the month. The outlook for a successful school year 
is promising, as my visits to twenty schools ly 
assure and warrant me in stating. Progress in the 
building line, as to number of school houses, 
enlargements of others, is quite gratifying, and dis 
trict school hoards are measuring up to requirements 
in this matter very well indeed. Especially are 
boards ably coming to the rescue in the deser 4 
attempt to eliminate the emergency certificate. Our 
teachers are to be congratulated for their conti 
large attendance at the Summer Normals that evl- 
dences a most worthy ambition to at least make no 


step bar 
responsible work of their profession. To have e\ 
teacher a subscriber tu the Virginia Journal of FE 
cation, school with a library, if possible, 
the disappearance of every shadow of illiteracy 
gether constitute “a consummation devoutly to 
and county school 


every 


wished for.’’ Our institute 

will be held at Chatham, Va., October 29th and 

A cordial invitation is extended. The completio: 

the Chatham High School, enlargement of build 

gives a most attractive and up-to-date structure 
FLETCHER B. WATSON, Supt 

ss £ st 
total enrollment for the city of Portsm: 
was 4,616, an increase of 459 p 


The 
for September 


over September of last year. The high school 
rollment was 407, an increase of 81 over Septen 
of last vear. The board has added a superviso! 


drawing, introduced mechanical drawing in the ! 
vear high school, put advanced sewing in the ft! 
vear of the high school, strengthened the night sc! 


course by adding cooking, sewing, and mechani 
drawing. H, A. HUNT, Supt 


Norfolk all opened Se] 


ward and to achieve greater efficiency in t! 


ry 


or 
of 


+ 


rd 
l 


i] 
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tober 1st, 2d and 3d. 
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schools at Farmville, Worsham and 


high 
bay, Prince Edward county, opened on Sep- 


15th with unusually large’ enrollments. 
in enrollment of 125 in 1909, the Farmville 
hool has grown to its present enrollment of 
increase of more than 100 per cent in five 
and only limited facilities prevent its still 

increase in attendance. 

P. TULANE ATKINSON, Supt. 

we Ss 
iigh and graded schools of Rockbridge opened 
er 15th. Seventy-three teachers were on 
th an enrollment of 1,859 pupils. This is an 
of eight teachers and 205 pupils over the 
onth last year. Seventy-two other teachers 
irge of one and two-room schools the first of 
Several others will open within the next 


ks. EARLE K. PAXTON, Supt. 
we © OS 
school work in my division, Rockingham 


started off well. I will be able to report 

t grade high schools this year. The uni- 
urse of study for high schools, which was 
d by the State Department, is being taught 
high school in the county. <A graded school 
will soon be prepared; by having these two 
adopted we have a uniform course of stuay 
uit the county. This year We expect to try 
five grades only in one-room schools. I have 
isure to state that all orders from the State 
nent have been carried out. 

G. H. HULVEY, Supt. 
MS 8 OM 

is of Russell county have opened with the 
enrollment to date in their history. The 
daily attendance also seems to be more than 
The Lebanon State School shows a fine at- 
» with all departments working in harmony 
or. The manual training and domestic sci- 
partments will make an exhibit at our county 
Likewise the Lebanon 
and Henaker School will participate in ath- 
ontests on this occasion. Preliminaries have 
ade towards some county contests in recita- 


nd declamation later in the year. 


H. W. FUGATE, Supt. 
a 
uthampton county we have employed a do- 
ience and manual training teacher for the 
hools of Franklin district, and we hope to 
| necessary equipment and the work well un- 
by the time of our report. Indications are 
shall have record-breaking enrollment and 
ince this session. Not all of our schools are 
t the high and graded schools report a larger 
ent on the opening days than at any time 


ear. Our county fair was pronounced a great 


and the parade of 1,000 school children was 
the most spectacular and attractive features. 
exhibits were small, but very good and much 
We are to have a county school fair next 
nd the preparations for that will go on all 
ar. G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 
ww 
schools of Spotsylvania county open on Octo- 
As soon as I can secure the list of teachers 
ted with, the names will be sent to the Vir- 


lournal of Education, the county board paying 


subscriptions. The three new buildings now 


onstruction are nearly completed and will 
eat advantage to the school system. 
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The new building in Aquia district at Ramath 
church, Stafford county, is nearly completed; one 
room ready to open school October Sth. It is a 


sightly and attractive school building. Many teach- 
ers will subscribe to the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, and as soon as I can get them together or get 
list of their names, I will send them to the editor. 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 
s@ 6t 

Tazewell county teachers’ reports for September 
show a greater enrollment than did total enrollment 
for last session. We have just held a successful 
school fair, October 6th—four thousand school chil- 
dren in attendance. The exhibits were good and 
the day was enjoyed by all. 

W. ARCHIE THOMPSON, Supt. 
s+ FS 8 

The schools of Warwick and York counties are be- 
ginning their work under favorable circumstances 
and we hope for a good year’s work. Dr. Traynham, 
of the State Board of Health, is conducting a cam- 
paign against hookworm, and we will have medical 
inspection in our schools next month. 

A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 
S&S && 

The patrons of the Max Meadows High School, in 
Wythe county, have raised $153.00 in order to pro- 
long the session to nine months. 

G. R. HUFFARD, Supt. 
4 ~o 

The Wise County Teachers’ Association, held at 
Wise, Va., September 28-30, 1914, was well attended. 
One hundred and thirty-eight teachers answered the 
roll the first day, and this number was increased to 
about 150 before the meeting closed, out of 162, being 
an attendance of more than 90 per cent. The County 
School Fair held at the same time was well attended. 
Some 1,000 children took part in the march, and 
there were several present who did not enter the 
march. The percentage of attendance this month 
has been unusually good, and we are hoping to make 
this the banner year for average daily attendance. 
The county will vote on compulsory education at 


the general November election. Everything goes 
well. 
J. N. HILLMAN, Supt. 
ILLUSIONS OF WAR 
War 


I abhor, 

And yet how sweet 

The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife! And I forget 
Wet eves of widows. and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as death; 
And even my peace-abiding feet 
Go marching with the marching street ; 
For yonder, yonder, goes the fife, 
And what care I for human life! 
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The tears fill my astonished eyes, 
And my full heart is like to break; 
And yel 


A dream those little drummers make. 


‘tis all embannered lies, 


QO. it is wickedness to clothe 
Yon hideous grinning thing that stalks 
THlidden in music. like a queen 


Among 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The enrollment of students thus far for the session 
represents fifty-five counties and eight cities of Vir- 


ginia As usual, the great majority of the students 
are from Virginia, though four other States are rep- 
resented in the total enrollment. The total number 


of different students registered during both the regu- 
lar sessions and the summer quarters since the first 
opening of the school in September, 1909, is 2,317. 
Of these, all except perhaps sixty have been from 
Virginia 

The new members of the 


faculty for the present 


session Miss Bessie Leftwich, in the household 
arts department; Miss Frances Mackey, in the man- 
ual arts department; Miss Hazel Fay, in the depart- 
ment of heol music; Miss Leah Lynn, in the de 
partment of languages; and Miss Velma Moeschler, 
who has char of the sewing work in the house- 
hold arts department iiss Mackey has the work of 


Miss Mattie Speck, who is away on leave of absence 


for t] rr. Mi Lida Cleveland, teacher of piano 
music, has returned to her work after a year’s leave 
of 1 

st new student building, for which ground was 
broken by tl nior class last May, is nearing com- 
pletion, although perhaps six months or more may 
be necessar to get it ready for use. It will pro- 
Vit l lini! room, a library room, a me- 
dium ssembl] hall, rooms for the literary 
societies, and many other apartments that are much 
nee led hy the school. 

President Burruss and Registrar Smithey have 
just issued a special bulletin announcing a number 
of correspondence courses which are now being 
offered hy the school By means of this extra-mural 
work the institution is hoping to be of material help 
to many ambitious students and teachers who may 
not find it possible at once to go away from home 


to school 

Professor Heatwole, head of the de- 
partment of education, is at work upor a history of 
education in Virginia, which is being looked forward 
to with interest by these who know the au- 
thor’s qualifications for producing such a work. 

The Macmillan Company of New York City is now 
bringing out a handbook for teachers and siudents 
of history, by Dr. John W. Wayland, head of the de- 
partment of history and social science in the normal 
school. It is intended for the use of teachers of all 
grades in the elementary schools, and especially for 
teachers and students in normal schools, teachers’ 
institutes, etc. 


Cornelius J. 


much 
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That in a garden of glory walks, 
Till good men love the thing they loathe! 


Art, thou hast many infamies, 
But not an infamy like this, 
QO, snap the fife, and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is! 
Richard LaGellienne, in Life. 


the Colleges 


The faculty of the normal school and the teachers 
of Harrisonburg and Rockingham county are looking 
forward with much interest to the approaching State 
Educational Conference in Richmond. A larg: 
gation from this section may be expected. 


dele 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, LEXINGTON, 
‘ VIRGINIA 


Upon the recommendation of the War Department 
and the committee from the board of visitors who 
were in charge of the matter, Lieutenant Harry L 

First Cavalry, United States Army, ha: n 
appointed commandant of cadets and professor of 
military science and tactics. Lieutenant Hodges is 
a graduate of the United States Military, Academy, 
in which institution he was later an instructor in 
history. He is also an honor graduate of the In 
fantry and Cavalry School and the Army Staff Col 
lege, and is thus well fitted for the duties which 
will devolve upon him in his present position 

Captain K. S. Purdie, who has been acting com- 
mandant since the opening of the session, has 
relieved and assigned to duty as post adjutant 

In connection with the higher departments 
liberal which was added last vear, a 
foundation for a most excellent library on ¢ 
ics and political science has been laid. Amor 
books secured are all the prominent periodic 


Hodges, 


arts course, 


lications, and several hundred works of st lard 
value dealing with ancient, medieval, and modern 
politics. In addition to the above, there are iny 
works dealing with governmental and sociological 


problems. 

Under the provisions of general orders 
Headquarters V. M. I., F. A. Shufeldt, ’13, was made 
an assistant with the rank of captain of engineers, 
Virginia Volunteers. Captain Shufeldt has been as 
signed to the department of history. 

At a meeting of the board of visitors hel !as 
week in Richmond, Mr. James W. McClung, of Lex 
ington, was elected treasurer of the Institut: Mr. 
McClung succeeds the late Colonel W. T. Poasue, 
who, for thirty years prior to his death, he 1e 
position. 

A military history of the Virginia Military [nsti- 
tute, comprising about six hundred pages, inc]:iding 
the numerous illustrations and portraits of t 
stitute and officers during the period whi 


\ \ 


covers, 1839-1865, has just been completed in nu 
script form. 
professor of 
two years, 


This is the work of Colonel J. C ise, 
law and economics, who, for the past 
has had access: to the original re ords. 
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nuscript has been read and carefully cor- 
y the official historiographer of the Institute, 
Anderson. It has also been read and offi- 
pproved by a committee of the board of 


B. F. CROWSON. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


long awaited home-coming of Dr. Alderman 
| October 18th. A large crowd of citizens and 
ity people en masse were at the station to 
nd light the President to his mansion on the 
the torch-light parade with the president’s 
in one automobile and the president in another 
its way up the hill with unrestrained enthu- 
The University had not seen its president 
years. His return with perfect health, 
| spirits and an eye that gleamed with eager- 
do things has made everyone on the campus 
nt of a resumption of the splendid work that 
rman performed before his leave of absence. 
pectation, however, is patient, for everyone 
hove everything else that the president protect 
ined health. 
the proficient supervision of the superin- 
of buildings and grounds, Dr. Lambeth, the 
is undergoing considerable improvement. 
the buildings have been painted, many 
ave been reconstructed and greatly improved; 
nd roads have been built or repaired. 
(‘niversity Visitors are considering plans of 
University Gate which will extend from the 
om” across the road that leads to the hos- 
With this Gateway and the completion of 
ildings in the course of erection the “Corner” 
er a dignified and beautiful approach to the 


present enrollment is eactly 900. The indi- 
are that by New Years this will have been 
d to 950. 
al of the Professors are now engaged in de- 
University Extension Lectures throughout 
te, visiting high schools and normal schools. 
f these lectures are given in the morning and 
in the evening. Dr. Heck, who has charge of 
tension work, will be glad to correspond with 
desiring the services of the University along 


recent meeting of the Association of South- 
‘eges and Secondary schools gave the Univer- 
» pleasure of welcoming delegates from lead- 
ools not only in the South but from States 
nd East. The delegates visited Monticello 
er historical places. The meetings were well 
| by the local faculty. On Friday evening, 

23rd, the University tendered the Associa- 

eption in the parlors of the Colonade Club. 
foot-ball season has been auspicious for Vir- 
On October 24th. the principal game of the 
was played with University of Georgia here in 
ttesville. Aside from the usual interest and 
ient considerable enthusiasm was aroused by 
‘ing of the Randolph-Macon and Sweet-Briar 
S00 strong. Various receptions were given 
or of the young ladies. The score of 28—0 
‘inia’s favor made the day of red-letter char- 


a few years the University has not had a Glee 
ut this year there are bright prospects for 
n organization. It is hoped that the Club may 


find opportunity to visit the principal schools of 
Virginia and perhaps a few in other States. 

While in England Dr. Alderman procured sev- 
eral books treating of the European War but on 
his return found that the University Library had 
already purchased copies of these works. Many ex- 
cellent additions are being made to the Library. 
Mr. Patton and the rest of the Library committee 
are eager to make the library representative and 
of the greatest possible service. ’ 

Among the telegrams greeting Dr. Alderman on 
his return was one from President Woodrow Wilson 
and one from Governor Stuart. A basketful of greet- 
ings came from various parts of the country. 

Dr. Alderman has been made a director of the 
Southern Railroad. 

During October Professor Maphis filled the fol- 
lowing engagements: Addresses at the Lynchburg 
High School, at Appomattox High School, at the 
Farmville Normal School, Blackstone High School and 
Academy, and at the Staunton High School. Visits 
were made also to high schools in Burkeville, Crewe, 
Culpeper, Waynesboro and the Fishburne Military 
Academy. Professor Hall-Quest spoke at the Teachers 
Institute at Buchanan on The Methods of Super- 
vised Study, at the Lynchburg High School on Pupil’s 
Methods of Studying and at the County Teachers 
Institute in Amhert on Supervised Study. Dr. Heck 
spoke at the following high schools: Lynchburg, Clif- 
ton Forge, Richmond Day and Night High Schools 
and Alberene. He delivered Community addresses 
at the following places: Clifton Forge, Manassas, 
Greenwood and Alberene; spoke at the County 
Teachers meeting of Prince William County and 
held an afternoon Health Conference at Clifton 
Forge. 





ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN COLLEGES 
' 

The Association of Southern Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools convened for its annual meeting October 
22d and 23d in the Education Building at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Practically every university and 
leading college in the South -was represented. In 
addition to the regular delegates were visitors from 
the University of Missouri, University of Chicago, 
Johns Hopkins University, Columbia and Goucher 
College. 

The United States Bureau of Education was rep- 
resented by Commissioner Claxton and Dr. Capen. 
Dr. Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation, presented 
the Foundation’s interest in professionalizing teach- 
ers through a federal association similar to the prac- 
tice in Germany. 

Several papers and addresses emphasizing wide in- 
ierests of education were part of the two davs’ pro- 
gram. The retiring president of the Association, Mr. 
T. Carter Walker, spoke on “The Professional Stand- 
ing of Teachers.” The teaching of modern languages 
received attention in two papers by Dr. Faulkner, 
professor of German at the University of Virginia, 
and Professor G. L. Swiggett, professor of Romance 
Languages at the University of Tennessee. The 
main theme of the meeting, however, dealt with 
“Economy of Time in Education,” and was discussed 
in papers by Dean F. P. Keppel, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Professor W. F. Russell, associate pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education in the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. The general discussion 
was led by Professor E. A. Bechtel, of Tulane Uni- 


Versit President Bruce R. Payne, of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and others. 

ea) We? tatus of the Private School in the South’’ 
was ( d by Principal W. H. Davis, of the Dan- 
ville & | for Boy Virginia, and President T. S. 


Baker, of the Tome School for Boys, in Maryland. 
“Educational Values’’ was given detailed treatment 


in I Professor Alfred L. Hall-Quest, of 
the Curry Memorial School of Education, Univer- 
sitv of Vi nia 

Perha me significant and most far-reach- 
il ! ! the Association was its definite 
resolution to add to its norms by recognizing junior 
college > | ible discussion preceded this ac- 
tion, n yn resulting from the various in- 
te. ‘ Junior Colleges.”’ As de- 
fined iatio 1 junior college is a school 
wl demi tivity consists in doing 
fres] yhomor college wor! similar to 
ind h e freshman and sophomore work 
in t! colleg Its right to the name college 
is lie I t] crowded colleges of the 
CO ir first two years. There are, how- 
‘ 3 d nior colleg whose function is some- 

} definition. High schools on 
the vo I r the eight-six plan are now 
doing wor hich is recognized as junior college 
wo o called. Again, there are female 
semini . in addition to academic work, in- 
clude cat lerabl musi and art While giving 
fres] ( colle courses they include 
in s i i] lection from a four years 
coll progran but expect credit for only two vears. 
Here, he ( education, we are ham- 
py | f I There is needed a 
thore revision of ed itional terminology not 
only i ion, but for the subject 
matt ( in var hools of education. 

T! f v esolution passed by the association 
ka staal 

Whet it is th se of this association that 
in t! territor represented by it there is need for 
ecol i ondary edu ition: therefore i be it 

Re } ta a 1 committee be appointed 
to r t t} next meeting of the association on 
the f i 

I nit of the school term and the 
civil ( } week to pupils. 

S cL. 8 downward extension of the high 
sc} l ’ reorganization of courses 
of ( 

Tl 1. D ri nda for the vitalization of 
metho } } c hool 

Or \ ciation meeting earlier, 
there vw not time for all applications to reach the 
accreditil mmittes Hence each State was per- 
mitted to 1 o tl xecutive committee a sup- 
plementary list before January, 1915 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Chancellor D. C. Barrow, University of 
Georgia 

Vice-Presidents—Principal W. Holmes Davis, Dan- 
ville School for Boys; President A. A. Murphee, 


University of Florida. 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Vanderbilt University. 


Professor Bert E. Young, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. J: C Walker, 
School 


Professor E. A. 


arter Head of Woodberry Forest 


Bechtel, Tulane University. 
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Professor C. G. Maphis, University of Virginia, 

Miss Ella Young, Queens College, North Carolina 

Proiessor J. L. Henderson, University of Texas, 

In the absence of President Alderman, Frofesgyr 
Thornton welcomed the visitors to the University of 
Virginia. The faculty of the University tendered 
the asosciation a reception on Friday evening in th 
Colonade Club. Ideal weather, hearty fellowship, 
ssive spirit and loyalty to the best interests 
ation in the South made this an enjoyible and 
profitable meeting. 


prosre 


ofr eau 
ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST 
FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


in Richmond, 
Association 


the fair 
Teachers’ 


Russell attended 
the County 
Va., on October 16th. 

Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., was one of the 
in the Chautauqua at Strasburg, Va., on September 
26th. 

Miss Rhea Scott, of 
mal school during the 

Various improvements are 


President 
He addressed 


Montross, 


speakers 
Harrisonburg, visited the nor- 


Fredericksburg fair. 
being added to the 


mal school grounds. Work progresses on the new 
dormitory, and it is hoped that the first floor wi 


for occupancy by the middle of January 
road is being built through the grove and in 
front of Russell Hall. Work has been started upo! 
the residences of Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., and Mr 
W. N. Hamlet. These homes will adjoin the norma] 
grounds on the southeast, facing Cedar Lan 


be re ad\ 


A ne 


school 


Five camp-fires have been organized among 
girls of the school. 

Mr. Ek. H. Birckhead, superintendent of the Train- 
ing School, was married on Thursday, Octobe: 


of Edenton, N. C. Miss 


to Miss Mary It. Kipps, 
Kipps has been one of the critic teachers i1 
Training School for several years. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

The V. P. I. has opened well. Fourteen units are 
required now for admission to the freshman class 
The enrollment at present is about the same 


the corresponding term last session. 


A great deal of building is now in progress on the 
V. P. I. grounds. The new building for Mec! 
Arts is well under way. It is being built of native 


limestone quarried near the campus. The new Field 
House on Miles’ field will be completed within a 
month’s Work is being pushed on the resi 
dences of Professors McBryde and Vawter. 


time. 


The V. P. I. Library has been moved fro! 
very contracted quarters in the Second Acad 
Building to the spacious stone chapel near by. ‘This 
building is one of the largest and handsome: n 


the campus. 


President Eggleston addressed the American | 
Association in Richmond, October 15th, on the 
subject “Educating the Producer.” 

Dean T. P. Campbell, of the Modern Languag: 
partment, who was recently hurt in his right eye, is 
undergoing treatment in a Roanoke hospital. 

Col. S. W. Auding, the new commandant of cadets, 
is a native of Mississippi. For the past two y«ars 
he was commandant at the Mississippi A. and M 
College. 
V. M. I. by 


ers’ 


He is assisted in his military duties at the 
Majors Ayre, Wolfe and Livesay. 
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School Mews 


;OOCHLAND TEACHERS’ MEETING 
intendent Dickinson presided over a teachers’ 
which was held at Goochland C. H., on Sat- 
October 17, 1914. The Goochland County 
Association was reorganized with the fol- 
officers: President, Mr. Barnes, Cardwell, Va.; 
and Treasurer, Miss Fannie Trice, Hadens- 


(istrict: Vice-president, Miss Barnhill, Fife, 
retary and Treasurer, Miss Jennings, Enon, 


Vice-President, Miss A. L. 
and Treasurer, Mr. 


nghole District: 

Othma, Va.; Secretary 

West View, Va. 
District: Vice-President, Miss Shaw, Card- 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Pugh, Man- 


ites to the Educational Conference, Rich- 
‘a.: Misses Stone and Trice; alternates, Miss 
and Mrs. Michaux. Arrangemenits were 
the Goochland County School Fair which 
eld at Goochland C. H. on Saturday, Novem- 
414. Prizes will be awarded in the Literary 
nt, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Manual 
and Athletics. 
FANNIE TRICE, Sec. and Treas., 

Goochland County Teachers’ Association. 


ERS’ INSTITUTE IN WESTMORELAND 
stmoreland County Teachers’ Institute was 
\lontross on the 15th and 16th of October, 
largest number of teachers ever assembled 
tory of the county. Superintendent B. T. 
ad arranged for a full and interesting pro- 

h was carried out almost to the letter. 

Hf. Binford, of Richmond, and Prof. E. H. 
of Fredericksburg, were present, both of 
livered strong addresses along the lines of 
lems and school development. 

lly prepared papers on various school topics 
1d, leading to open discussions of vital in- 
the teachers. 
| arrangements for the coming County School 

e made, each teacher pledging herself to 
less than three dollars ($3.00) towards the 
of the same. 

nstitute was characterized by extraordinary 

ess and enthusiasm among the teachers and 








iends of education. 


t 


Westmoreland County Teachers’ Association 
rganized with the following officers: Presi- 
A. Newbill; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Davis. Vice-President of Montross district, 
liam. Vice-President of Cople district, Mr. 
Kemp, Vice-President of Washington dis- 
liss Hayes. Delegates to the State Conference, 
mond, during Thanksgiving week: Miss Julia 
n, of Kinsale High School, and Miss Annie 
is, of Colonial Beach High School. 
\NNIE C. DAVIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





\CHERS’ HONOR ROLL IN ALBEMARLE 


| 
following teachers in the schools of the county 
iort an attendance of 90 per cent or above, 
‘ced on the Honor Roll, with their respective 


reentages: 


Miss Flossie Rea, 100; Mr. Heileman Wilson, 100; 
Miss Agnes Maupin, 98; Miss Annie Nicholas, 97; 
Mr. A. F. Robertson, 96.6; Mr. W. D. Smith, 96; 
Miss Minnie Tapscott, 95; Miss Lillie Pace, 95; Miss 
Mary Gillock, 93; Miss Margaret James, 93; Mrs. 
J. W. Givens, 93; Mr. W. K. Doty, 93; Miss Bessie 
Anderson, 92; Miss Ruth Bell, 92; Miss E. W.-Far- 
rar, 92; Mr. A. C. Shackelford, 92; Mr. J. W. Givens, 
91: Miss Marian Tilman, 91; Miss Marian Farish, 
90.9; Miss Ola Payne, 90.7; Miss Mary Woodson, 
90; Mrs. B. D. Davis, 90. 


COLORED 


Miss Annie Whiting, 100; Mr. J. W. Jones, 97; 
Miss Myrtilla Souther, 93; Miss Mary Buchanan, 


93: Miss Estelle Brown, 93; Miss Mamie Frye, 90. 
Esmont School: Enrollment, 76; attendance, 99 
per cent. 
Scottsville High School: 
ance, 95 ner cent. 


Enrollment, 213; attend- 


COLORED 


Blenheim School: Enrollment, 75; attendance, 95 
per cent. 

North Garden School: Enrollment, 33; attendance, 
93 per cent. 

Scottsville District: Enrollment, 1,104; attendance, 
S4 per cent. 

Rivanna District: 
$1.5 per cent. 

The total enrollment for the county was 38,489; 
average attendance, 2,772.38, or 79.1 per cent. These 
figures are especially interesting because of the fear 
that on account of the early opening, and of the 
restriction of the work of the single schools to five 
grades, there would be a perceptible falling off both 
in enrollment and attendance. 

Last vear the enrollment in September was 1,262; 
average attendance, 1,043.8. At the close of October, 
the second month, the enrollment was but 3,989, with 
an average attendance of 2,948.87 or 74 per cent. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the schools will 
make a new record this year, both in enrollment and 
attendance. Vith a school population of approxi- 
mately 12,000, this should be easily possible. Indeed 
Albemarle’s past record is a disgrace to the county, 
H. M. McMANAWAY. 


Enrollment, 795; attendance, 


RALLY WEEK” 
SCHOOLS 


“EDUCATION FOR COLORED 


President E. A. Long, of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation (Colored), writes the Journal that Patrons’ 
Days will be observed throughout Virginia on No- 
vember 16th-20th. 

The executive vommittee of the association has 
designated the week beginning on the above date 
as “Educational Rally Week,” and every teacher who 
is a member of the association, and as many others 
as can be induced to do so, will be requested to 
observe one dav during that week and make up an 
educational rally for his school. The idea is, of 
course, to make some improvement at every school 
where it is possible to do so but in addition to that 
it is hoped to direct the attention of the patrons of 
the school to its needs, which is more important 


than any material improvement that may he made 
at this time. 
Says President Long: 





“We plan to get up a program somewhat similar 


to the one issued by the Co-operative Education As- 
sociatio hich will more particularly meet the 
needs of the colored schools. If you would kindly 
consent to say a word about this meeting through 
the columns of the Virginia Journal of Education, 


Which is read by a large number of the colored pub- 
lic sche eachers of the State, you will very greatly 
assist our efforts to better the condition of our 
own school 

“While I am on thi juestion of schools, I might 
say that t State Teachers’ Association will meet 
in the ty of Richmond next February, at that time 
we hall be v 1 to have Mr. Stearnes deliver an 
addr if i] I t to do so The meeting 
will be eret re, the last Thursday and Friday 
in Fe I | ill glad, if his engagements 
will allow, to } e hil eak before the association 
on 71 oht l am riting thus early in the 
hope that | may anticipate any previous engagement 
for that particular date.’ 

PEACE PRIZE CONTEST 

The American School Feace League offers sets of 
prizes, to be nown as the Seabury Prizes, for the 
best « one f the following subjects: 

ae () ! \ nd Duty of the Schools in the 
Interi ional Pea Movement Open to Seniors in 
the Normal School 

eo Influenc the United States in Advancing 
the Ca ( International Peace Open to Seniors 
in th ( School 

Thr ‘ eventy-five, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars will be given for the best essavs in both sets. 

This contest is open for the year 1915 to the pupils 
of the secondary and normal schools in all countries. 
Contest ( March 1 915, 

E t not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 
3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in tvpewriting, on one side only 
of paper, Sx19 inches, with a margin of at least 1 1-4 
inches Manuscripts not easily legible will not be 
considered 

The name of the writer must not appear on the 


essay. which should 1] accompanied by a letter 


giving the writer’s name, school, and home address, 
and sent to M1 Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 
American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough 
Street, Poston, Mags., not later than March 1, 1915. 
Essai l mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made at the Annual 
Meetir ( e Lea ein July, 1915. 

Inf 1 concernil literature on the subject 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss Fannie F. 
Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S PEACE PETITION 

Miss Kate D. Blake (101 West 85th street, New 

York), chairman of the Children’s Peace Petition 


Committee, is anxious that all of the school children 
in America shall sign the following petition, ad- 
dressed to the Emperors of Germany and Austria 
Hungary, the Kings of England, Belgium and Monte- 
negro, the Czar of Russia, the Mikado of Japan, and 
the President of France: 

We, the undersigned, children of America, plead 
with vou, the rulers of these great nations to call 
for an immediate armistice, and to let the differ- 
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ences of the warring nations be submitted to the 
Hague Tribunal for amicable and just settlement 
and to promise to adjust all future difficulties peace. 
fully in the same way. We are the children anq 
grandchildren of your former subjects, we are man 
of us tied by blood and affection to the soldiers noy 
contending in their death struggle on different 
of this terrific combat, we implore you to 
frightful slaughter, for to us it seems like savagery 
fighting against civilization. We beg this on bel 
of the helpless children of Europe and Asia wh 
are being deprived of their fathers and their edu 
tion, and are being irreparably degraded 
hideous conditions created by war. 

Superintendent Stearnes has given his he 
dorsement to the measure. All petitions should 
forwarded to Miss Blake. 


LEE COUNTY NEWS 
Supt. J. C. Boatright sends the following | 

Mr. Stearnes under date of October 12th: 
Thinking that you might be interested in knowing 


just what each school is doing, I send you a clipping 
from an article in the Star this week. You will 
notice that all our schools are crowded. 


making a determined effort to put all the « 
in school. I am using a series of letters and arti: 
cles like the enclosed and in this way trying to ke 
the schools before the patrons, also if possib] 
the teachers realize what is going on. 
Respectfully, 
J. C. BOATRIGHT 

The clipping shows that 397 visits were made by 
teachers to the homes of the patrons, and 245 visits 
to the schools were made by the patrons. 
tendance and enrollment of pupils were good 





HEALTH 


CO-OPERATE FOR BETTER 
AND BETTER EDUCATION 


NEGROES 


The Negro Organization Society of Virgi1 
hold its annual meeting in Norfolk on Nove! 
and 12. 

William H. Taft, 
University; Booker T. 
kegee; Wallace Buttrick, 
Education Board, New York; Hollis B. Fris 
cipal of Hampton Institute; and Major R« 
Moton, Commandant of Cadets at Hampton 
and President of the Negro Organization 
will be among the principal speakers. 

Opportunity will be given for members 
gates from Virginia to report upon the work 
their respective communities to secure 
schools, better health, better homes, better fa 

President J. M. Gandy, of the Petersbur: 
School, who is the Society’s executive secreta 
marizes two years of achievement as follo\ 

Erection of fourteen new school buildings 

Building of sanitary privies at schools, c! 
and homes. 

Distribution of 85,000 health bulletins. 

Organization of “Clean-up Week.” 

Distribution of 65,000 copies of “Health H 
for Colored People.” 

Educational campaign in Southwest Virgini 

Health campaigns in four counties; edu 
campaigns in five counties. 


Kent Professor of Law 
Washington, principal of T 
secretary of the 
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/TETOURT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Botetourt County Teachers’ Association met 
anan, in the Town Hall, October 15, 1914, at 
nd spent a very profitable two-days’ session. 
to the very heavy rains a number of teach- 
not get in until the second day. 
\. A. Reid opened the meeting. The secretary 
surer’s report was read and accepted. 
roup conferences, which were held at the 
ool building, were very interesting. Mr. J. 
onald was in charge of the high school con- 
Miss Rhoda Burks, of the grammar grade 
e, and Miss Odessa Caldwell conducted the 
conference, 
t quite a number of citizens met with the 
in the Town Hall, where they were treated 
music and readings and a most excellent 
by Mr. A. E. Hall-Quest, professor of educa- 
(University of Virginia. He talked on “Su- 
| Study,” and delighted his audience with his 
ideas and facts. 
usiness session of the Institute took place 
morning, when the following officers were 
for the current year: 
A. Reid, president. 
C. Barnhardt, first vice-president. 
S. MacDonald, second vice-president. 
\lice Burks, third vice-president. 
Julia Twyman, fourth vice-president. 
\lary De Long, secretary and treasurer. 
delegates were elected to the State Teachers’ 
‘ion to meet at Richmond next month. The 
vere elected: Misses Abbie Conduff, Syd- 
Rhoda Burks, and Mr. M. N. Walker. 
\ssociation regretted very much that Mr. J. 
ll, State High School Inspector, could not be 





IERS' INSTITUTE CENTER OF ATTRAC- 


TION IN RICHMOND COUNTY 
i 

before in the history of Richmond county 
re been held a meeting in the interest of 

that created more enthusiasm than the one 
Varsaw on October the 13th and 14th. 

forty teachers who were expected to attend 
eting, only four were absent; and but for 
or some other good reason no doubt they 
ave heen present. 
nly did we find teachers deeply interested in 
ss, but to our right and our left the old court 
s thronged with visitors from far and near. 
itifying to mention the splendid spirit of en- 

which prevailed. 

papers were read by our teachers, and dem- 
ons were made which were creditable to any 
ions of learning. When questions were put 
orps of teachers for their criticism, each and 
ne felt it his dutv to answer the same in a 
telligent and satisfactory manner, and nothing 
to pass by without thorough discussion and 


pers of Miss Haskins, Miss Jones and Miss 
which were read on the first day, touching 
Co-operation of Teachers and Parents,” “The 
as a Community Centre,’ and “The Attitude 
hers Toward Pupils,’’ were most excellent, 
wed that these ladies were well up in the 
school problems of to-day. They emphasized 
essity of the teachers visiting the homes of 
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the children to find out the difficulties that con- 
fronted them at their firesides in obtaining an edu- 
cation. They impressed the importance of establish- 
ing leagues and other societies among the patrons in 
order to get them to take a deeper interest in the 
school work. 

The suggestions brought out by Miss Brown, 
teacher in the Warsaw High School, on “The Advan- 
tage of the High School Library’’ were timely, and 
such as to make every one feel that without a library 
the children upon completion of the high school work 
were barely half educated, and everybody began to 
ask, “How can we get a library?” 

Mr. Thrift, teacher of the graded school at Haynes- 
ville, was next in order. He was unable to make a 
“write up” as he desired on account of sickness, yet 
he entered into a discussion of his “assignment,” and 
his suggestions along that line were interesting from 
start to finish, and evinced that he had been keep- 
ing up with the best methods of the day. Especially 
did he take interest in the papers written by Miss 
Thomason and Miss Cauthorn. 

There was another one present who took an active 
part in the discussions. This was Miss Parker, of 
the Emmerton High School, whose equal will be 
hard to find. 

The practical demonstrations by A. L. Garland 
with his class in mathematics, which took place on 
the morning of the 14th, exhibited much mathemati- 
cal talent and proved the relations existing between 
pyramids, cone, cylinder and sphere. 

The class in language, taught by Miss Morgan, 
created intense interest. After having read a funny 
story to her children, she had it dramatized so that 
each child took its part; a most excellent method of 
teaching the little ones, making the work more im- 
pressive, and it should be the effort of all our teach- 
ers to imitate Miss Morgan. 

The subject that Miss Chinn had to write upon 
was another of great moment, and was ably handled 
by her. She brought out very clearly the importance 
of “more home geography and the necessity of having 
excursions’’ so that the children might see the “real 
things.” 

Mr. Beale, principal of the Newland High School, 
gave a most impressive talk on the necessity of latin 
in our schools, showing that this work instead of 
being a burden can be made one of pleasure to a 
child. He is a scholar of no mean ability. 

Last but not least we listened to a discussion of 
“Literary Society Work,” when Miss Motley, of 
Sharps High School, took an active part, and brought 
forth many practical ideas touching this part of 
school work. 

Before the close of the meeting a Richmond 
County Teachers’ Association was organized, with A. 
L. Garland, president, Warsaw; Miss Haskins, vice- 
president. Farnham; Miss Parker, vice-president, 
Emmerton: Mr. A. F. Beale, vice-president, Newland; 
and Miss Morgan, Warsaw, secretary and treasurer. 

The following delegates were appointed: Mr. Beale, 
of Newland, and Miss Chinn, of Warsaw; alternate, 
Miss Parker, Emmerton. 

The time set for the school fair was on or about 
the 15th of April, one hundred dollars to be raised 
by the teachers of this county for prizes, residue for 
this purpose to be raised by private subscription. A 
grand prize will be awarded the school that wins 
the most points. The committee for the different de- 


partments will be assigned later on. 
The excellent addresses delivered from time to 
time by the Hon. J. H. Binford 


and others were 
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highly appreciated by teachers and the public; in 
fact, the whole meeting was a great success, and was 
due chiefly to the efforts of Blake T. Newton, Super- 


Schools, supported by the hearty co- 


hospitality of the citizens in and 


intendent of 
operation and 


around Warsaw. 





A. L. GARLAND, 
Principal Warsaw High School. 
A MESSAGE TO THE JOURNAL F 


ROM YORK AND 
WARWICK COUNTIE 


S 
I might add, in the school 


Never in the history, or 


history of these two counties has there been as 
much enthusiasm and interest in school problems 
as wn in the two days session just held at 
Denbigh High School, Warwick county, Oct. 23rd 
and 24t 

Superintendent Renforth promised us the teachers 
if we ould provide homes and take care of them; 
to t] the citizens r onded in true Virginia style. 


Friday morning the teachers came from all sources, 


in automobiles, buggies and by train. 

When tl roll Was called only four were absent 
rom \ intvy and Warwick, all present. Every 
teacl I eager, and anxious to carry back some 
LON ought to her hool, some new idea; and 
trul » had a treat in store hen Dr. Ritchie, 
of Williar nd Marv College, gave his splendid ad- 
cress on, How To Prevent Diseases, thereby aiding 
ior j 

| (Co? ren divided in three sections, 
Primary, Grammar and High School, each to plan 
a j 1 t he needs of an eight months 
ter rural ] | 

I } ntv 1 nd re-organized the Teachers 
Accocintion, electing new officers and delegates to 
th ( ! } held in Richmond in 
Not 

Prof. | le of Yo county, and Prof. Baker, of 
Warw _ oO ¢ e| delegate 

At t! night s Mir. J. H. Binford, of Rich- 
mond ( ( } holesome “straight at vou,” 
t41] ( TT) Countv School, nd kept the 
audiet tense fr art to finish We feel his 
ta j 1 for many davs to come. It was 
an ¢ ikening for some, and we want Mr. Binford 
to retur? n the near future. 

Saturday was given over to the speakers, Miss 
Kerlin, Newport News, on Primary Methods: Miss 
Walter of Hampton Normal School, gave such a 
helpful talk on the Teaching of Reading. 

Pro Aloe f ft} SAI hool gave a talk with 
black hoard lustration on Time Spent In School; 
Miss Davi Newport News, on Industrial Edu 
eation. pnd Miss Ela Agnew, of Burkeville, one of 
her insnirational talks on The Home. She urged the 
teachers not to educate the boy or girl away from 
the farm or home but strive to fit him for his 


whatever place he may be. 
erved each day by the Denbigh 
Miss Sale and the High School 


environment in 
Lun heon was 


teachers, assisted by 


girls. 


Miss Sale has just from Georgia and 


come to us 


will ervise the Manual and Household Arts for 
York and Warwick. 

The success of this conference was due first to a 
live, energetic Godly superintendent. Second, to 


live, Wide-awake teachers and, third, to speakers who 
came with messages of earnestness and belief in the 
great cause of bettering 
of the country 


the home and school life 


child. 
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Denbigh School on October 10 had a rare ireat 
in having Carl Jansen, the Swedish Dramatist, anq 
any school will do well to secure his services. 

MRS. L. F. MADISON, 
President. 


INSTITUTE IN PULASKI 


The Pulaski County: Teachers’ Institute was held 
October 9th and 10th, in the Pulaski High Schoo] 
building. The time, principally, was taken up jn 
school conferences relative to the respective grades 
where teachers discussed more specifically the work 
pertaining to their respective departments. 

The meeting was opened Friday morning by Svu- 
perintendent E. L. Darst with a brief, pointed ad. 
dress, after which the teachers divided into grades 
and took up the work of the day. Friday night th 
local teachers formally entertained the visiting 
teachers by a reception in the high school chape). 

Saturday morning Rev. C. E. Marshall, rector of 
the Episcopal church, conducted the opening exer. 
cises, after which he gave a short, helpful talk. Dr 
J. P. MeConnell, of the Radford Normal, then gay 
an excellent address, taking as his subject, “The 
New Task of the Public School.’’ 

Saturday afternoon Prof. J. E. Arent, of the Rad: 
ford Normal, gave one of his usual good talks. His 
topic was, “Cultivation of Childhood.’’ Th 
mainder of the day taken up in electi 
delegates to the State Teachers’ Association, aft 
Which the meeting adjourned to meet later 
vear by districts. 

The well 
two teachers in the county, 
in atte the meeting. 





Was 


attended. Out of eighty- 
there were seven! 


sessions were 


ndance at 





AND .CHARLES CITY 
INSTITUTE 


JAMES CITY, NEW 
COUNTIES 


KENT 
HOLD 


Supt. W. B. Coggin held a two days’ instit 
Toano, October Ist and 2d, with all teach of 
James City, New Kent and Charles City 


present. There are in these counties fort 
teachers. 

The meetings 
subjects discussed 
teac her 4 

The session Thursday morning was given tt 


pointing of officers for county leagues and de! tes 


interesting 
importance 


were made most 


were of great 


to conference to be held in Richmond November 
25th. The officers are as follows: 

James City County League—President, Mrs. John 
Geddy, of Toano; Secretary, Mr. Baldwin, of James 
town School; delegate, Professor Edwards, of Toano 
High School. 

New Kent—President, Miss Miner, of Lanexa 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Brown; delezat 


Miss Douglas Crafford, of Lanexa School. 
Charles City—President, Miss Adams; Secretary 


and Treasurer, Miss Hubbard; Delegate, Miss 
bard. 
The course of study compiled by Superintendent 


W. B. Coggin and supervising teacher, Mis 
Cleaton was discussed and explained. It gives in 
detail the work in every department of the 
school. 

Industrial Arts is taking quite a prominent )art 
in the work to be done. 








lreat 


» and 
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In the Selection of New Classics refer to the 


Hi 


ft 


International Modern Language Series 











representing one of the largest and best equipped selections of French, German, and Spanish textbooks 
They are attractive in appearance, helpful and scholarly in editing, and low 
They afford examples of every form of literature, both prose and poetry; of every period, from the 
established classics of the language to the works of contemporary writers, and of every degree of difliculty. 


$913-1914 EDITIONS 


vailable for classroom use. 
n price. 


GERMAN 


ARNOLD—Fritz auf Ferien 

COLLMANN—Kasy German Poetry for Beginners 
(New and Enlarged Edition) 

DirprpoLp—sScientific German Reader 
Edition, with vocabulary) 

HAvuFrF —Lichtenstein 

LESSING—Nathan der Weise 

MosER—Der Bibliothekar 


SPANISH 


(.UINTANA—Vasco Nunez de Balboa 


(Revised 


Send for our complete reference list of Modern Language publications. 


70 Fifth Avenue - 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


FRENCH 


BEAUMARCHAIS—Le Barbier de Séville 

CoprpEkE—On rend l’Argent 

DAUDET—Tartarin de Tarascon 

HaAvckEV y—Un Mariage d’ Amour 

HENNING—Representative French Lyrics of the 
Nineteenth Century 

Lorr—Pécheur qd’ Islande 

MOLIERE—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 

PICARD—La Petite Ville 

RACINE—Andromaque 





New York 








Professor Edwards 
table discussion of 


afternoon 
round 


presided 
teachers. 


iursday 
led the 

(pplication of School Work to Life’ was the sub- 
discussed by various teachers. 


Thursday evening the auditorium of the Toano 
i School was packed to hear an address by 
iperintendent of Public Instruction R. C. Stearnes. 
was introduced by Superintendent W. B. Coggin, 

, gave a short talk on the “Present School Sys- 
Mr. Stearnes spoke on “Progress in Educa- 

His talk was most instructive as well as 
interesting, and was enjoyed by all who hearu 


l'riday was given to discussions on the following 


ects: Primary Reading, School Fair, Home 
ect Work in Relation to Agriculture, Composi- 
Penny Savings System, Correlation of Indus- 
| Arts with Other School Studies. 
iss Cleaton had charge of the meeting Friday 
ernoon. 
Ye had with us Miss Micou, the teacher who will 
ervise the work in James City and a part of 
Kent county. She gave a short talk on Friday 
rnoon. The teachers of Miss Micou’s division 
looking forward to her visits, as she will be 
aluable assistance to them. 
fhe teachers were delightfully entertained in the 
es of Toano. A rising vote of thanks was given 
people for their hospitality. 
HELEN M. CRAFFORD. 





RICHMOND'S MUNICIPAL INVENTORY. 


) what extent can the worker “get on” in his 
To what extent can the city’s industries give 
ial training which they do not now provide? 


To what extent can the schools be a factor in pre- 
paring for vocations? 

These very important questions the city of Rich- 
mond, Va., is making an organized effort to answer 
for herself. Richmond has requested a commission 
of experts to make an industrial and educational 
survey for the purpose of obtaining full informa- 
tion concerning the principal occupations, especially 
those in which young people are employed, in or- 
der to formulate plans for improving the opportuni- 
ties for training and preparation for those occupa- 
tions for which such training is practicable. This 
survey was begun the Ist of May, 1914, and is to be 
finished by the 15th of October. 

The local forces behind the survey include the 
Board of Education, Board of Trustees of Virginia 
Mechanics Institute, Business Men’s Club, Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotary Club, Central Trades and 
Labor Council, Metal Trades Council, besides a nuin- 
ber of employers’ associations. 

The findings of the survey, and the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, are to furnish the basis of 
discussion at the principal sessions of the next an- 
nual convention of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, to be held in 
Richmond, December 9-12, 1914. There will be as- 
senibled at the convention the leading authorities 
on industrial and vocational education from the en- 
tire United States, who will study and pass upon 
the proposals, and recommend those forms of edu- 
cation which it is believed will be to Richmond’s 
advantage to carry out. 

“The great value of this plan to Richmond,” de- 
clares Dr. W. T. Bawden, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, “is that it brings to focus on its 
special problems the best thought on these subjects 
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in the country, while to those in attendance at the 
convention it offers an opportunity to study live 
problems at first hand in a comprehensive Manner, 


Which will be ol 
special problems 
Education. 


and to o tions 
great value in the 


in other communities. Bureau of 


consideration of 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL FAIR OF BRISTOL, VA 


teachei patrol ind pupils of the Washing 
annual school fair Friday 


The 


ton School had their first 


afternoon, September st which was pronounced 
a great success by all who had the privilege of re- 
Viewing it Two hundred patrons were present dur 
ing the afternoon to look over the exhibit and to 
listen to addresses made by invited speakers. First 
and second prizes were given by the merchants of 
Bristol for pumpkins, pop corn, onions, beans, 
canned tomatoes, pickled beets, asters, marigold, 
nasturtiums, corn, potatoes, tomatoes, gourds, and 
mixed bouauet 

This was an effort to make the school garden of 
this school practical and useful by connecting it 
with the home garden The two chief aims of the 
school garden are (1) to teach children correct 
principles and methods of gardening by means ol 
the school garden, and (2) to induce them to apply 
them in their own home gardens. This is exactly 
what the Washington School did last session and 


summer. The pupils were shown an ex 
ning, given methods 
bles during the session, and 
gardens during 
etty accurate 


part of the 


during the 
ample of correct garde 
in raising certain vegeta 
directed te ap] them in their own 
the summer. T chool fair 


expression of this effort on the 


correct 


WaS a } 
school 


Of course the parents helped their children, but 
that fact is not objectionable. Three hundred chil 
dren engaged in thi ork with practically no loss 
in their regular worl] 

It might be of interest in this connection to give 
a brief account of our effort in school gardening. 
The school garden was tarted in the session ot 
1912-1913 in this ways Miss Kate Wheeler, a_ pro- 
gressive as well as an efficient principal, went to 


using 
purpose. 


privilege of 
this 


Council and asked th 
adjoining the school lot for 


the City 
vacant lot 


The Council had no particular use for this lot ana 
Was really glad to grant the privilege. It not only 
gave the use of the lot, but it put the lot in good 
condition. Miss Wheeler then divided it up into 


feet. Each grade in 
required to raise certain 
is 50 feet by 96 feet, 
and around the plots 
the sides 
impression otf 


eight plots, each S feet by 18 
the school has a plot and is 
vegetables. The garden, which 
has a walk through the centre 
about 3 feet wide. Flower beds beautify 
and and the 
beauty, order and system 

Prior to the inauguration of the garden, 
had attempted home gardening, but the effort met 
with little success The home garden needed the 
school stimulus directive. In 
the spring of 1915 the wrote the fol- 


ends whole makes an 


the school 


and as a 


superintendent 


garden as a 


lowing suggestions to the principal: “In this work 
I am particularly anxious to stimulate and direct 
home gardening in our city The school garden 
should be a link between the school and the home, 
functioning in both, supplementing the study of 
books in the former and encouraging and directing 


the use of the best methods of gardening in the 
latter. It should also create a love for the out-of- 
doors and develop a taste for the beautiful. In 
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George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


The aim of the institution is to train teach- 














ers, emphasizing especially the newer things 
in education. The work is divided into four 
dlepartinents, 

lL. School of Education. Here are grouped 
the courses for training teachers for the kin 
dergarten, grammar school, high school, nor- 
inal school and college. Attention is also given 
to preparing special supervisors, principals, 
‘ity and county superintendents, ete. 

2, Tndustrial Arts. 


to train bovs and girls in the various manual 


Teachers are prepared 
arts. Courses are offered in such subjects as: 
weodworking, metal working, printing, deco- 
rating, art work, drawing. etc. Besides these. 
even such courses are given as will aid a_per- 
son in planning, building, and decorating his 
own home. 

3. Lome 


evirls of the South in how to make their future 


Keonomics. To instruet the school 
home-life the most pleasant and _ efficient pos 
sible for themselves. their husbands, and their 
children, is the ideal of our teachers of home 
economics. This means that such girls will 
learn how to handle their homes; to prepare 


food that shall be attractive. wholesome. and 


and make ga 
suitable to the 


reasonable in cost: to design 
shall 


person and the occasion, with due considera 


ments that he artistic, 
tion of cost, ete. 

This de 
partment aims to train teachers in such a wa) 
that they will be able to aid the farmers of 
the South and their wives to realize to the full 


t. Anapp School of Country Life. 


the advantages of life on the soil. 
Degrees of B. S.. M. A., and Ph. D. are 


given. 


Winter Quarter opens Dee. 9, 1914. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


(See next month's ad. for fuller details.) 








q 
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rooms and its teaching force. 








A. FLANACAN Co. 


issi—-PUBLISHERS—1914 


For over a quarter of a century we have supplied Kindergartens, Schools, Academies, 
Colleges and ete., as publishers of school books, distributors of school supplies, and in 
fact—we carry everything that can be conveniently subordinated with a school, its class 


ovr 1914 CATALOGUE mattep rrer. 


Address: A, FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
Box 24, 521 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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r to stimulate home gardening let me suggest 
‘ou arrange to have a school fair next fall, at 
samples of the crops selected and grown at 
under the direction of the school may be ex- 
ted.” 
\ccording to these suggestions the school fair was 
rranged. Thirteen clubs were organized among 
pupils and directed to raise certain crops. The 
| fair was an opportunity to see and study 
a report the principal gave the superintendent 
| find these statements: “The work has created a 
iter spirit of co-operation between the teachers 
and the pupils; given the pupils a greater and a 
» intelligent love for nature; made them more 
ectful of each other’s rights; given the teachers 
ther point of contact with the pupils; and has 
iven much valuable knowledge of plant growth, 
ls of soil, time of planting, seasons for replant- 
ing, transplanting, fertilizing, etc. 
F. B. FITZPATRICK, 
Superintendent. 


It 





DUES OF STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


To Superintendents and Officers of Local Associa- 


tions: 

The treasurer of the Virginia State Teachers’ 
\ssociation is preparing a report of the dues col- 
lected and standing of the various associations in 

State to be distributed among the teachers and 
ool authorities at the Thanksgiving Meeting in 
mond. While the report last year was very en- 
raging, yet we would like to have every county 
nd every local association represented. The State 
hers’ Association has done a great work in the 
of legislation and of raising the standards in 
ation. We realize that the work has hardly 

n; that there is a broad sphere of usefulness 
us, and with an organization embracing each 
her in the State much substantial good may be 
mplished. The adage, “In Unity There is 
ngth,”’ is especially applicable to us. We need 

co-operation and support. The prospects are 
bright for this year, and if each of us does our 

the State Teachers’ Association can be a pow- 
| factor for good in our Commonwealth. We are 
anxious to get all the dues in by November 
, SO as to enable us to get the reports printed 
circulated the early part of Thanksgiving week. 

Yours in the service, 
. GEO. W. GUY, 

easurer Virginia State Teachers’ Association. 

mpton, Va., October 15, 1914. 
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Draper’s ‘“Sanitary”’ 


Adjustable Window Shades 





lead the market for 
Service, Adjustability, 


and Wearing Properties. 


Ask the schools who 
use them and you will 
find that we have thous- 
ands of satisfied custo- 


mers. 





Pat. Jan. &, ‘U7 


Write for sample today 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 











MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
1209 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“FOR THE STORY TELLER” — Bailey. $1.50 Postpaid. 
A complete guide in the art of story telling. 
“THE SUNKEN CITY AND OTHER STORIES” Ill. 40c Postp’d. 
A book of beautiful legends —brand new 
primary stories. 

“SONGS OF HAPPINESS” $1.20 Postpaid. 
All new, original songs about flowers, seasons, 
holidays, work and play, trade songs, ete. 
Send for our new book CATALOG 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Chariottesville, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President. 





The following Departments of study are represented : 
I. THE COLLEGE. 

In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of 
liberal four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science, (Cultural 
or Vocational). 

II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES. 

This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruetion in the subjects taught in the 

College. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Ili. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 
Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 
The course covers three years of study, The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 

‘he course is a four year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the 

University; advantages are given students of this department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for 
entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional 
training of high school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 

Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other ex- 
penses reduced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. 




















HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 

















LITTLE PEOPLE THE GREAT TONE CHARTS 
EVERYWHERE Numbers Four and Five 


Containing a Revision of My Tonic Sol Fa System 








BE Re ns ¥ , att aged a yaa for Day Schools, Singing Societies and Musical Con- 
* "FRITZ IN GERMANY nae “ vice ms ri i ventions. (drmfsled'd'elsfmrd). 
f s is the time to have the 
y me (oY school children read such This WORK contains 35 Rules in Harmony. 
books as Fritz in Germany, They also show you—How to sing? Howto Spell 
Colette in France and Boris Chords? How toStudy Thorough Bass? How to 


Transpose from Key to Key? How to Study Har- 


in Russia, mony? How to Cultivate the Voice? How to&tud)s 


The normal life of the acoustics? How to Use the Voice Tone Indicator ? 
' How to apply the Knharmonic (Diesis) Change? 
countries is depicted in Why the TRINITY OF THE CHORDS are the 
these boc Ks, not the abnor- Fundamental Principles of Music? &c., &c ? 
. sor. > . it} “en - ? - ¥ 
wor bigoead ge ot a IN FACT, from the sum total, they show YOL 
made too famillar by 1€ Exactly WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW. 


newspapers, 


These books, and ten The Key of C Major. 


LITTLE, PEOPLE 





EVERYWHERE’ others, are in the series 
“Little People Every- 
where.” (Each volume, 45 cents postpaid.) They are 


supplementary readers—good stories, with the human 
touch: children like them; the information is acquired 





painlessly. One and |Fourand) Five you | see 
Now is the time to concentrate on teaching the Trin-i -|ty of urdsthere be 
geography of Europe. 5 “ine —_ 
Kathleen in Ireland Marta in Holland Rafael in italy f 
Betty in Canada Donald in Scotland Boris in Russia 
Manuel in Mexico Colette in France Hassan in Egypt l ° LV V . I 
Gerda in Sweden Ume San in Japan Josefa in Spain 


My Musical Works are Simple, Scientific and STANDARD 
I desire a limited number of Pupilsin Harmony by Ma! 


“ITTV Le, BROWN & COMPANY Net Price of Said Volume, $1 50. 
BOSTON CHICAGO Address CHAS. A. LACKEY, Hampton, Va. 


Fritz in Germany 




















— 
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THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 








\ CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE DEFECTIVE CHILD 


THE SCHOOL TRAINING OF DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


y HENRY H. GODDARD, Director of the 
Department of Research of the Training School 
for Feeble-minded Children. Vineland, New Jersey. 
fhe seventh volume in Professor Hanus’s Ef- 
ficiency Series, 





| hook of vital interest to every person concerned in scnool 
nistration or in any branch of elementary education 


At least two per cent. of school children, it is estimated, 
are below normal. Whatis bestto be done for and with 
these children, both in their own interests and in the 
interests of normal school children, is a problem to the 

‘ion of which Dr, Goddard brings special knowledge 
and ex perience. 


Read what he has to say on these topics 


7] 


ting conditions—proper schoolroom and equipment 
for defective children—training of teachers for classes of 

f-ctives—supervision—tests for determining defective 
chiidren—ungraded classes and special schools—im- 
portance of the problem and its solution. 


Bound in cloth 
List price, 75 cents 


Illustrated, xxii + 98 pages 
Mailing price, 90 cents 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS MANILA 


Washington and Lee University 








FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE . 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student-body from 35 States and 
foreign countries. For Catalogue, 


Cc, address: 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
LEXINGTON, - - - - VIRGINIA 











Virginia’s Attitude Toward 
Slavery and Secession 


By BEVERLEY B. MUNFORD 
School Edition $1.00 


Adopted by State Board of Education for use as 
text in First Grade High Schools, in Third and 
Fourth Year Classes in American History. 


President Woodrow Wilson, when Governor of New 
Jersey, said: ‘‘The author has done not only 
Virginia but the whole country a real service.’’ 


Judge George L. Christian, Late Chairman History 
Committe Grand Camp of Virginia, says: ‘‘If the 
children of the South will read this book, as they 
should do, we need not apprehend that they will fail 
to appreciate both the motives and conduct of their 
fathers and mothers.’’ 


Col. W. Gordon McCabe. Former Head Master 
niversity School, says: ‘‘It is owing to the sim- 
icity of its diction and its lucidity of presentation 
an almost ideal text book.’’ 
FOR SALE 


By all booksellers and the Virginia Book Company, 











Richmond, Virginia. 











Just Adopted by The State Board of Education 
For Teachers’ Reading Course 1914-15 


Burks’ Health and the School 


A Round Table 


By Frances Williston Burks and Jesse ID. Burks, 
Director Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Philadelphia. 

With an Introduction by Frank M. MeMurry, 
Professor of Elementary Education, Teacheis 
College, New York. 

This book brings to a focus and offers a practical 
program for meeting the most pressing questions 
now under general discussion regarding the health 
of school children. If vou want ideas and standards 
for making your school sources of health and strength 
as well as of learning, you should not fail to read 
this valuable book. 


Published by 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Represented in Virginia by 
A. J. MacElroy and G. R. Bancroft 
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Gregg Sh ort hand Southern Unexpected Vacancies 








is taughtin more se Isthanallothersvstems combined ’ 
here are ls ities in the United States in which short Teachers During the fall and winter ve | 
hand is ta htinthe put I schools Jhe standing ot have many calls to fill vacancies | 
the five leading svstems Is as follows: Grege Shorthand, A enc autataas : 
74 citie Henn Pitmnar t+: Isaac Pitman, 105: Graham, 9 y, ws eapraagi Saat, Ge Goniene, 
SS? Munso Pwenty nine other systems or textbooks W. H. JONES. M tions for various causes. If open 
me on sen = mn the remaining 289 cities (iregg Short oe ‘ ’ gr, toan engagement, write for specia| 
ined is tan tin at} t of , ‘ siness " sa ¢ 
; - eiae seg f the private busine Columbia, S. C. enrollment. 

S¢ oOols, ihe reasons fol Ss lendersh pare | 

Simplicity—it is the easicst of all practical systems to 
learn 

Legibility -it holds the w record for accuracy at ae / . 
high speed nerioet Who Prints Your Annual ? 

Speed (;regy writers w rst. secondand third places 


President Wiison’s official reporter tga Greve writer. See CLYDE W. SAUNDERS 


é i HE : GREGG PU BLISHING COMPANY i . 
NEW YO CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 1116-18 E. Cary St., Richmond 


- jes) School Advertising 

rag that Tells!! 

; % The Virginia Jour 
= / acher. i 


Make S000 Lawyers |." 























tri 
5 
ms, 





Department of Public 


fo ve school teachers are self-made men. They are, as a rule, hard workers, good Instruction 
-.. nts d deep thinkers. These qualifications fit him admirably well for the study of law. A : 
It is a we nown fact that a great number of our judges, prosecuting and State’s Attorneys 
and s essf ul lawyers tz 1ugzht schoolas a stepping stone to the profession of law. Many of It has no Competi 
our most noted statesmen, both pastand present, began their careers as school teachers. Why 
not be gin to prepare yours¢ if now for the future instead of grinding your body and soul away tion in Virginia. 


at the poorest paid and most thankless profession known—teachingschool. The average salary of 
the teachers of the nation in common schools is less than $400 a year, and in the rural schools 
less than $300, while the average yearly earnings of young lawyers, seven years after graduation, It goes 
is $3,950. Quite a difference, isn’t there? : ‘ 

s : County and City of 


WHY NOT STUDY LAW AT HOME iil 
AND BECOME AN LL. B. 


into every 





It appeals to the 























Get out of the rut before it is toolate. Get out - Our Law Library 
the £300—$400 per year class. If you are a good schoo . . 
eacher you will make a better lawyer. Other eonsists of 24 volumes of Student’s Standard Text most intelligent class 
) = 
tea ors | ive done it, are doing it and will continue 3ocks, two volumes bound together und: r one cover, 
to make ul | rs—why not do it yourself? Ze a total of 12 books. These books were pre- J saders 
The qoaenittes College of Law is the oO» NLY ared at an enormons cost for the special = e of of Readers 
recognized resident law - a rt in the United S er nts of the Hamilton | npg cage Law, by one 
conferring the Degree of ; r of Laws LL ‘ of the largest and best law book publishers in a lve 
by rrespondence, Nuy la vy school in U.S. con- America. This is the only set of law text b -oks ever ry a good adver 
ducting standard res and giving same a: red exclusively for students’ use. We would , , 
instruction by mail. ON LY Taw w school giving over ye giad to have you submit these books to any tisement in our pag 
450 class-room lectures to its ext mn stucents, tal ie or judge in the country and get his opinion 
ONLY law school giving a full, 3-year University regarding them. anes _ . l i 
Law Course, by m l, having an act ial f vculty of e ard see how well It 
over 30 prominent lawyers, in active practice. ONLY Mail Coupom Today : 
law sch rol in existence g g Complete Course in and get our Big, autifully Illustrated Prospectus Ww ill pay. 
1 Public speaking > : yi ‘ seat > oe : a 
nf ublic speaking, in conjunction with 204 Com; ete inf f sation. Places you under no 
F biigations whatever. This may mean the turnin ] 
ab olute written guarantee to prepare et : s Rates reasonabl 
our stt iss bar examinatic Th: Hamil- point in your career. . 
ton College ‘of law is a reg r, thoro ighly 
organ i , bona-fide College of Law and not an Te 3 licatior 
A ’ . £ erms on applica D 
natitute, . Corneeuencones Fane: Oe does HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 
oo sor a oars elt Bt hi pt} Spe ing * the €07 Advertising Bidg., Sttenge, Mm. 
Our cou Fu m: 1 is ider the same as our Gentlemen:—Kindly send me your istrated Pros- 
re t ol course, Direct from class-room pectus and f particulars regardi 1 your method 
po student is the way we teach law. Oniysc hool of teaching law by mail, 
z such methods Virginia Journal 


School and Course Highly 
Endorsed xd Teachers 


. 3 a great many teachers, a 
large per nian of whom: principals and super- 


NGME. ccccccoccccscccccecccccseces -coccecccccecesccccs of Education 


intendents. These men will tell you who we are IONE asst vasvccnescesdseaduesainbneendeimatincies - Office: Chamber of 
j it our course is. Our course is also endorsed 
nd reeommended by y Government Officials, Prom- ilding 
inent Business ee eC, Mo ss accennwimnbineed naebie suseNe eensnend cccccccce Commerce Building, 


Write p ain and in full 








and Students. 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Buhlig’s Business English 


By Rosk BunHuiG, Lake High School, Chicago. With Preface by DANIEL B. 
DuncAN, Professor in Columbia University. 








This remarkable book completely fills every need of a Business English class—spell- 
ing, grammar, punctuation, oral English, letter writing, and business practice—all 
treated with thoroughness and interest, It not only impresses the student with the 
necessity for accuracy, but actually inspires him to attain it. 


The book also develops an eagerness to know about modern busines methods and 
problems in order to gain the ability to speak and write convincingly of them. An 
eminent authority on business education declares of Buhlig’s Business English 


‘There is nothing in print to take its place.” 


Cloth. 586 pages. Introduction price, $1.10 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 






































SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OPERA CHAIRS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
TEACHER’S DESKS, 
TEACHER’S CHAIRS, 
DISINFECTANT, 
SWEEPING FIBRE, 
SLATED CLOTH 
BOOK CASES, 
LIQUID SLATING, 
| MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON, 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL, INK 


The Southern Desk Co. 


Box 337 = = Hickory, N. C. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITOTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


a 
= 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


. > >Y > > es 






The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. ITs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, 
drawing, business law, political science. 


IIIf. Irs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COU+SKS AND COURSE OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. Provision is made for the members of the Second Class to elect 
between the courses of civil engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, 
of electrical engineering and of liberal arts. These courses are of two years 
duration and the scientific courses are illustrated by continuous field and 
laboratory practice. The degrees of B S. or B. A. are conferred upon all 
graduates. 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 





V. Irs Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets $325, 
for State cadets $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term. 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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| MEET THE IMMEDIATE DEMANDS OF OUR CUSTOMERS. 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 
THE LARGEST AND BEST LINE OF See 


“Te 


, VISIT AND INSPECT 
; SCHOOL FURNITURE 
AND SUPPLIES EVER EXHIBITED. <3 SPECIAL SOUVENIRS 


FOR ALL VISITORS i 
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WHERE WE HAVE EVERY FACILITY FOR SERVING THE SCHOOL PUBLIC AND TO 
VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARDS. 
OLD DOMINION PATENT HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM -The system with brains. 
SCHOOL DESKS, Steel and Cast Iron, all sizes, all styles. Teachers’ desks and chairs, bookcases. Assembly 
roon chairs-Portable, Iron End, and Steel Opera Chairs). WIRE WINDOW GUARDS—WINDOW SHADES, 
MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS. 


Often when a school official is not thoroughly posted as to the equipment appropriate for 
a school room, it is of great service to him and the school that he talk directly with an ex- 
perienced school supply man, look at samples and know what he is buying. We have skilled 
school supply men for this purpose, and shall be glad to send one to see you, if you will write 


us. This does not cost you anything, and you are under no obligations to buy. 


We desire to thank our patrons for their past business, and desire to announce that we 
are now prepared to serve them better than ever before and trust to be favored with their 


orders. Large or small they will be appreciated and shall have our best attention. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 WEST MARSHALL ST., CORNER OF MEADOW, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
































THE 
UCCESS of the 


ILVER-BURDETT ARITHMETICS is 


IGNIFICANT 
OF THEIR SUPERIORITY 


They have been adopted by 
THE STATE OF INDIANA 


For exclusive use for five years in all the schools of the State—rural and City. 


BOOK THREE has been adopted by 


THE STATE OF ALABAMA 
For exclusive use for four years in all the High Schools of the State. 


This series has also been adopted (in whole or in part) by cities or towns in twenty-four other States. 





Silver, Bardett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
























ANNOUNCEMENT 








The American Book Company announces the appoint- 


ment of James C. Martin, as its representative in Virginia. 


Communications regarding its publications may be ad- 


dressed either to 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
100 Washington Square, New York 


OR TO 


James C. Martin 
705 American National Bank Building, Richmond, Va. 




















